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Survey of the World. 


At the Jast week’s meeting of 
the Democratic Congressional 
Committee, Eastern members 
vigorously opposed any reaffirmation of 
the Chicago silver platform and de- 
nounced attacks recently made upon Gold 
Democrats by the regular organization. 
Three of these protesting Eastern men 
were afterward appointed members of 
the Executive Committee. One of the 
three had voted for the Gold Standard 
bill. A majority of the members of this 
committee are said to be in favor of lay- 
ing aside the silver issue. The Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania in their convention 
instructed the State’s sixty-four dele- 
gates in the coming national convention 
to vote for Bryan, and bound them by 
the unit rule. The platform adopted dis- 
misses the currency issue in a brief para- 
graph expressing the party’s faith in 
“the beneficent effect of bimetallism,” 
which, it is asserted, would “free us 
from the power of the money trust.” It 
calls for a revision of the tariff, the re- 
peal of duties imposed upon products 
competing with those of trusts, the en- 
forcement of the existing anti-trust law, 
the publication of full reports by all cor- 
porations, free trade with Porto Rico, the 
fortification of Pacific ports, an income 
tax, the withdrawal of troops from Cuba, 
the municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties, and an immediate grant of home 
rule to the Filipinos under the protection 
of our Government. It opposes im- 
perialism, the increase of the standing 
army, the use of the army to intimidate 
labor organizations, any alliance with 
England, and the canal treaty, which it 
characterizes as a base surrender of our 
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right of self-defense. -It also expresses 
sympathy. with the Boers, and urges that 
Senators should be elected by popular 
vote. There is a movement for the nom- 
inatign of ex-Govegnor Pattison in the 
second place on the national ticket. At 
the election in Rhode Island the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor had a plu- 
rality of 9,000, and a large vote was 
polled. The Republican majority in the 
Legislature was increased. The recent 
municipal elections in the West have no 
special significance from a national point 
of view. Republican gains outweigh the 
party’s losses, which were noticeable 
only in Michigan and in Kansas City. 
. SB 

It is not expected that action 
upon the Canal treaty will 
be taken at this session. Dis- 
cussion in the Senate has indicated that 
it cannot be ratified now, either with or 
without the Davis amendment. Action 
upon all of the reciprocity treaties will be 
deferred, and the ship subsidy bill will 
probably go over, altho there may be an 
attempt to pass it. The opposition to this 
bill on the Republican side is quite for- 
midable. The Republican leaders’ plans 
provide for adjournment before June 
12th. The House bill for the govern- 
ment of Hawaii was passed on the 6th 
inst. Much of the debate related to con- 
tract labor on the islands. Among the 
amendments adopted were the following: 
Declaring. all labor contracts madessince .- 
annexation to be void, and forbidding the 
enactment of laws to enforce them, by a 
vote of 45 to 42; forbidding the legisla- 
ture to grant licenses for the sale of 
liquor in saloons, 66 to 60; providing that 
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a corporation, present holdings not to be 
disturbed, shall not hold more than 1,000 
acres of land, 70 to 67. Mr. Hill, of Con- 
necticut, earnestly sought to bar the way 
against the admission of Hawaii as a 
State; but his amendments, substituting 
a resident commissioner for the delegate 
in Congress, and declaring that nothing 
in the act should be regarded as a pledge 
for a grant of Statehood, were rejected. 
The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
has reported a bill making the unprece- 
dented appropriation of $61,219,916, the 
greater part of which is to be expended 
for two first-class battle ships of great 
speed and powerful armament, three very 
powerful armored cruisers, and three 
protected cruisers of a smaller type. The 
preceding Congress ordered that not 
more than $300. per ton should be paid 
for armor, the effect of this restriction 
being that the Government could not buy 
any. This bill provides that Krupp ar- 
mor shall be used,.at a price not exceed- 
ing $545, for the projected ships and also 
the three battle ships now in process of 
construction; and the committee recom- 
mends ‘that the restriction be removed 
with respect to the three other battle ships 
and three cruisers which are affected by 
it. The minority prefers that the Gov- 
ernment shall compete with the combina- 
tion of armor manufacturers by setting 
up an armor plant of its own. 


ot 


Great surprise was 
caused on the 4th inst. 
by the wholly unfore- 
seen announcement that Admiral Dewey 
was a candidate for the Presidency. The 
Admiral made known his decision in the 
following words: 


Admiral Dewey 
a Candidate 


‘When I arrived in this country last Sep- 
tember I said that nothing would induce me to 
be a candidate for the Presidency. Since then, 
however, I have had the leisure and inclination 
to study the matter, and have reached a differ- 
ent conclusion, inasmuch as so many assur- 
ances have come to me from my countrymen 
that I would be acceptable as a candidate for 
this great office. If the American people want: 
me for this high office I shall be only too will- 
ing to serve them. Since studying. this sub- 
ject I am convinced that the office of President 
is not such a very difficult one to fill, his duties 
being mainly to execute the laws of Congress. 
Should I be chosen for this exalted position I 
would execute the laws of Congress as faith- 
fully as I have always executed the orders of 
my superiors.” 


On the following day he remarked that 
the time had not yet come for an expres- 
sion of his opinions on public questions. 
He declined at that time to express a 
preference for either party; but on the 
third day he declared that he was a Dem- 
ocrat, and refused to say whether he 
would be an independent candidate if the 
Democrats should nominate Bryan. He 
has never voted. It does not appear that 
he became a candidate at the suggestion 
of politicians; his wife tells the public 
that she “attempted to dissuade him 
from this course;” her brother, whom 
the Democrats nominated for Governor 
of Ohio last year, asserts that he knew 
nothing of the Admiral’s purpose. There 
is no sign that the announcement has af- 
fected in any way the movement for 
Bryan, whose nomination is regarded as 
inevitable. The general feeling through- 
out the country is one of regret. 


There is no end of new 
phases and incidents to 
sustain popular interest 
in the Kentucky contest. Last week the 
Court of Appeals announced its decision, 
which was, of course, against Governor 
Taylor; and the prosecutors in the 
Goebel! murder case published what are 
said to be the confessions of two ot three 
men who profess to have been engaged 
in an assassination conspiracy. _ The 
court decides that Beckham (Goebel’s 
successor) is the lawful Governor. The 
Legislature declared that Goebel and 
Beckham had been elected, and the court 
has no power to review its action in this 
matter, as to which the Constitution 
gives it exclusive jurisdiction. It is 
noticeable that two of the three Repub- 
lican judges agree with ‘the four Demo- 
crats in this-view of the case. The re- 
maining Republican member of the 
court, Judge Durelle, is the dissenting 
minority: An appeal to the Supreme 
Court at Washington has-been taken. 
The confessions now published by the 
prosecutors in the Goebel case do not 
fully agree with the earlier one of Ser- 
geant Golden, upon whose testimony 
Secretary Powers was held for the grand 
jury. Golden said -that Powers and 
other prominent Republicans employed 
a negro named Coombs to kill Goebel. 
One Youtsey, it is now alleged, has told 
the grand jury that the assassin was 
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James Howard, whom he himself admit- 
ted to the office of the Secretary of State, 
giving him a rifle, with which he shot 
Goebel from a window of the office. 
Youtsey says that $1,600 was paid to 
Howard for his work. Howard is a no- 
torious feud assassin from the moun- 
tains, and is now under indictment for 
the killing there of George Baker. He 
hoped, it is alleged, to earn by the mur- 
der of Goebel a pardon for the earlier 
crime. Coombs had been a leading actor 
in the French-Eversole feud. Golden 
has been drunk for most of the time since 
he made his confession, which he is said 
to have repudiated in his sober moments. 
A part of Youtsey’s story—which is 
given to the public by Col. T.°C. Camp- 
. bell, a lawyer who became widely known 
at the time of the Berner riots in Cin- 
cinnati sixteen years ago—is that Gover- 
nor Taylor, Secretary Powers, and other 
Republicans had employed the armed 
mountaineers to enter the legislative 
chamber and kill so many Democratic 
members that the Republicans would 
have a majority. Governor Taylor de- 
clares that neither directly nor indirectly 
did he have any connection with the kill- 
ing of Goebel, and that he will not run 
away from an indictment. There is al- 
ready much discussion as to the distribu- 
tion of the fund of $100,000 appropriated 
as a reward for the detection of the as- 
sassin. 
xs 


Much excitement has been 
caused in Santiago by the 
arrest and imprisonment of 
the entire staff of the newspaper which is 
the organ of the negroes, for the publica- 
tion of a scurrilous attack upon the civil 
government. The negroes outnumber 
the whites five to one; and this paper’s 
abuse of white office-holders indicates, 
it is said, a sharp. political conflict be- 
tween the races. The arrests were or- 
dered by the new Mayor of the city, who, 
with other men in office, was charged 
with corrupt practices, The negroes 
have held a mass meeting and have asked 
two or three negro generals now in Ha- 
vana to return and lead a movement 
against “the employees of the Ameri- 
cans.” Interviews published in Havana, 
if trustworthy, show that Senator Petti- 
grew and Senator Butler during their re- 
cent visit to the island sought to excite 
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prejudice against the Government at 
Washington by asking Cubans to believe 
that it was the President’s purpose to 
make the island an imperial colony, and 
that they could look only to the Demo- 
cratic party for help in establishing their 
independence. Mr. Frye, the superin- 
tendent of schools, is now in Cambridge 
perfecting plans for the instruction and 
entertainment of the 2,000 Cuban teach- 
ers who are to attend the summer school 
at Harvard University. The men will be 
lodged in the Harvard dormitories and 
the women in neighboring boarding 
houses. Owing to. the assistance of Pres- 
ident Eliot, the success of the project is 
assured. The teachers, very few of whom 
have ever been away from their homes, 
are not only to have instruction suited to 
their needs, but are also to gain some 
knowledge of home life in New England 
and of the industries, institutions and re- 
sources of the United States. They will 
visit the chief cities and cross the conti- 
nent to the Pacific Coast. In Porto Rico 
the troops have been used to preserve 
order in San Juan, where the strike at 
the piers has led to riotous attacks upon 
negroes from neighboring islands who ° 
were taking the strikers’ places. 


The Bill for After long and earnest dis- 
Porto Rico ussion, the bill for the 

government of Porto Rico 
was passed in the Senate on the 3d inst. 
by a vote of 40 to 31. This result had 
been foreshadowed by the fate of several 
proposed amendments offered some days 
earlier by Senators who desired that 
trade with the island should be free. For 
example, an amendment striking out the 
tariff provisions had been lost by a vote 
of 16 to 33, and a larger majority had 
been recorded against one extending the 
constitution over the island. In the 
course of the debate there was published 
a statement in which Governor-General 
Davis, who had been on the side of free 
trade, urged that a tariff was needed for 
revenue; and it was known that the 
views of certain Senators had undergone 
a similar change. On the final day Mr. 
Davis’s free trade amendment. was re- 
jected by a vote of 30 to 40, Senators 
Mason, Nelson, Proctor, Simon, Well- 
ington, and Hoar, Republicans, standing 
with him in tlie affirmative. The similar 
amendment of Mr. Nelson was lost by’ 
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a vote of 29 to 41. The Republicans 
voting against the bill on the passage of 
it were the seven already named, and no 
Democrat voted for it. The bill as passed 
is substantially the original Foraker bill 
for the civil government of the island, 
with the House tariff bill added; but 
while the duties both ways are fixed at 
15 per cent. of the Dingley rates, a new 
duty of 5 cents a pound is imposed on 
coffee imported into the island, bread- 
stuffs now free by executive order re- 
main on the free list, and it is provided 
that all duties shall cease as soon as the 
island legislature shall have put in opera- 
tion a system of local taxation to meet 
the expenses of the government. In no 
event shall there be any duties after 
March Ist, 1902.. The Republicans of 
the House decided in caucus to accept 
the Senate bill as it stands, altho the 
Committee on Insular Affairs was un- 
willing that its own bill for the govern- 
ment of the island should thus be ig- 
nored. The Senate bill provides that all 
the members of the upper House shall be 
appointed; the House bill permits the 
people to elect half of them. This ap- 
pointed upper House has full power to 
grant franchises. Six Republicans who 
voted against the tariff bill in the House 
were absent from the caucus, and it was 
understood that they would vote against 
the Senate bill. It was planned that the 
vote should be taken on the 11th inst., 
and the prediction was made with confi- 
dence that the bill would be passed by a 
narrow majority. 


As if in anticipation of per- 
manent government and 
manifesting the lack of de- 
sire for any such condition, the more 
unruly elements among the Filipinos are 
becoming again rampant. All over 
Luzon there has been a revival of insur- 
gent attacks which have kept the Amer- 
ican troops busy. General Young in 
north Luzon has made several requests 
for reinforcements, representing’ that his 
force is inadequate, that the men are ex- 
hausted by the necessity of constant vigi- 
lance; that he is unable to garrison the 
towns in his jurisdiction; that the insur- 
gents are returning to his district and 
killing those that are friendly, and that 
he must inflict punishment in several sec- 
tions before the rainy season begins. 
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From southern Luzon General Bell sends 
similar representations, and in the prov- 
ince of Bataan the president of one town 
and another prominent native have been 


assassinated, while still another president 


has joined the insurgents because they 
had threatened to kill him if he did not. 
Just what is the influence that guides all 
this is not altogether evident. With re- 
gard to Aguinaldo there are various ru- 
mors. QOne is that he has escaped to 
Singapore, and is in hiding there; an- 
other is that he is and has been all this’ 
time concealed in the Tagal quarter of 
Manila. A United States secret service 
official claims to have found conclusive 
evidence that he has been there since the 
rebel armies dispersed. The reason 
given is that he would have more friends 
there than anywhere else, whereas in the’ 
outlying provinces he had many enemies 
who would be sure to betray him. His 
wife and children also have been in 
Manila for several months, and his well 
known affection for them leads people to 
think that he must be near them. There 
would be little difficulty in his so disguis- 
ing himself as to make it reasonably safe. 
General Otis. has refused to offer any re- 
ward for his apprehension, being uncer- 
tain as to whether it is better to hold him 
or let him go. Either case presents cer- 
tain difficulties. If he captures him and 
does not execute him some will be very 
indignant, while if he does execute him 
others will be equally hostile. The feel- 
ing appears to be that if he can be kept 
in hiding that will be the best solution of 
the whole difficulty, altho it may be that 
it is his own influence that directs this 
revival of insurgent activity. 


& 
The Boers The _ situation in» South 
Africa has at least in ap- 
Aggtessive 


pearance changed consid- 
erably during the past week. The suc- 
cess of the Boers in ambushing a British 
company and capturing several guns 
proves to havé been a more important 
affair than was reported. That has been 
followed by another incident of the same 
kind of still greater value for the Boers, 
in which three companies at least were 
compelled by overwhelming odds to sur- 
render, altho ‘after a bitter fight. The 
Boer forces have succeeded in capturing 
the water works above Bloemfontein, 
and are threatening the entire British 
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connections both by rail and by telegraph, 
so that Lord Roberts has urged the with- 
drawal of all women and children from 
that city. Somewhat similar news comes 
from General Buller in Natal, where the 
Boer parties are becoming active on all 
sides and are threatening his connec- 
tions. From Mafeking there is still no 
special news, except that Colonel Plumer, 
from the north, came within reach of the 
place, but was driven back, while at the 
same time a sortie by the beleaguered 
garrison was also repulsed. The occa- 
sion for the change of situation appears 


to be that the cavalry of the British - 


army was rendered almost useless by the 
failure to secute remounts. New horses, 
however, are being sent forward, and it 
is hoped that there will be a change. 
Another occasion appears to be due to the 
carelessness of officers. Both ambushes 
at Korn Spruit and at Reddersburg were 
of the same type as those that played 
havoc with General Methuen’s army and 
General Gatacre’s. In each case the men 
walked serenely into a defile and found 
themselves surrounded by an overwhelm- 
ing force of Boers and compelled to sur- 
render. So complete was the victory 
that a reconnoissance from the British 
army a day or two later found absolutely 
no traces of the companies that had dis- 
appeared. General Brabant’s force at 
Wepener, south of Bloemfontein, is re- 
ported also as cut off: One incident 
that may prove of very great advan- 
tage to the British is the death in a 
skirmish of a French officer, Colonel 
de Villebois Mareuil,-who had been 
credited with the most successful of the 
Boer strategy. The Boer: success seems 
to have had its effect upon the Free 
Staters who had surrendered, and a 
number of them are reported as return- 
ing to their POON, 


The Socialists seem deter- 
mined to force the situation 
in Italy. Notwithstanding 
the fact that President Colombo, of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was re-elected by 
a strong majority together with all of 
his staff, the Socialists do not seem to 
have given up the fight, but have per- 
sisted in their efforts to break up the ses- 
sion and have made all manner of threats 
of disorder. Apparently in an effort to 
quell the popular excitement the Govern- 
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ment promulgated a decree revoking 
government by royal decree and leaving 
the field open for ordinary political gov- 
ernment. If this was their anticipation 
it failed entirely, for the next day the 
Radical deputies, sixty-six in number, is- 
sued a public manifesto, declaring their 
adherence to the demand for the convoca- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly to re- 
vise the constitution and promised to re- 
commence their bitter fight in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, notwithstanding the 
rules which had been adopted only a 
short time before. Just what they ex- 
pect to accomplish by these means iis not 
altogether evident, unless it be that in 
general they consider a condition of dis- 
turbance which hampers the action of the 
Government an essential to improve- 
ment. General Pelloux has hitherto 
shown himself rather rigid in his rule, 
and this apparent effort to appease the 
popular hostility is probably regarded as 
a sign of weakness, so that the Radicals 
are pushing all the harder, feeling that 
they have gained sufficient ground to en- 
able them to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government. Meanwhile the Vati- 
can does not appear to have entered 
largely into the discussions, but to be 
watching the development of events wait- 
ing for an opportunity to press its claims 
as the only influence that can be relied 
upon to bring peace. 


By a somewhat roundabout 
way there comes a very sig- 
nificant report that the Czar 
of Russia is planning to call the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian nobility to- 
gether at Moscow for the purpose of an- 
nouncing certain political changes. The 
fact that there have been only three such 
gatherings within the present century— 
in 1812 at the time of the war with Na- 
poleon; in 1853, just preceding the 
Crimean War, and in 1876, just before 
the war with Turkey, and that each has 
been connected with a great foreign war 
—has given occasion for considerable 
political prophecy. Whether the report 
is true or not, it is unquestionable that 
on every hand Russian diplomacy is be- 
coming more insistent. In South Rus- 
sia, in the Caucasus, on the Afghan 
border, in Korea, Russian aggressiveness 
is becoming more and more marked. The 
forward party is proclaiming its program 
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in an even clearer way than at any time 
before. One of the St. Petersburg pa- 
pers declares that Baluchistan and South- 
ern Persia ought to be recognized as dis- 
tinctively within the Russian sphere, and 
all English residents, should be cut out 
entirely. It claims that the whole stretch 
of territory to the south of Russia down 
to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
and between Batum on the west and Sa- 
markand on the east, is indubitably Rus- 
sian; that the kingdoms of Persia and 
Afghanistan, lying within this region, 
may well continue to exist in closest 
bonds of friendship, but the friendship 
must be Russian and not English. It 
also looks forward to the time when the 
Indian Ocean will play the same réle that 
has hitherto been played by the Medi- 
terranean, saying it is absurd to allow 
any one power to dominate it as England 
has in the past. Apparently in the pur- 
suit of this policy the Russian hold upon 
Eastern Turkey and Persia is strength- 
ening, and the concessions for Russian 
railways and the fortification of Russian 
outposts are indications of the Czar’s de- 
termination to allow no influence to 
counterbalance his own. A possibly im- 
portant item in this connection is the 
death of Ghazi Osman Pacha, the famous 
defender of Plevna. For some time the 
Sultan has been relying upon him as his 
special defense, insisting upon his going 
with him when he went into the city, in 
the belief that his popularity with the 
people would prevent an attack upon 
himself. What effect the loss of this man 
will have is not yet clear. It is, how- 
ever, the weakening of another prop of 
the crumbling Turkish Government and 
it makes foreign, presumably Russian, in- 
fluence stronger. With regard to the far 
East the Russian papers are more silent. 
That Russia claims, however, a strong 
hold upon influence in the China Sea is 
increasingly apparent from the news that 
continues to come — Korea. 


The situation in China 
appears to grow worse 
rather than better. The 
“Boxers”? or Great Sword Society, a 
secret organization existing chiefly in 
North China, have been making them- 
selves felt in a number of anti-foreign 
. riots. In one of these some little time 
since an English missionary was mur- 
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dered under the most atrocious circum- 
stances, and since then they have been 
growing more rampant. Efforts have 
been made after the usual Chinese fash- 
ion to suppress them, but apparently 
without sticcess. According to report 
one official received direct orders from 
the palace not to allow any further dis- 
turbance in his district, and his subordi- 
nates carried out the order more effect- 
ively than he anticipated, so that a num- 
ber of the Boxers were killed and the 
rest fled, which greatly disturbed this 
leader, who reported to the Government 
at Peking that the people who had been 
attacked were common country people 
and village merchants and not the Box- 
ers at all, altho everybody else knew that 
they were. So serious has become the 
situation that a report has been circu- 
lated that the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany have united in 
a statement to the Chinese Government 
that unless the Boxers are put down they 
will be obliged to land troops and take 
possession of the country themselves. 
As the report comes from Shanghai, 
which is noted for its unreliable rumors, 
and the State Department at Washing- 
ton claims to know nothing of any such 
action, it may safely be discounted. At 
the same time it indicates the general sit- 
uation throughout North China and 
shows the opportunity that exists for di- 
rect foreign intervention should any 
Power see fit to improve it. -As yet-no 
one has taken steps, but past experience 
indicates that either Germany, directly 
interested in Shantung, where the worst 
of this manifestation exists, or Russia, 
may be called upon to do more than pre- 
sent written protests. Meanwhile ,the 
Dowager Empress seems not to have lost 
her fears of the reformers, for she is 
pursuing Kang Yu-wei and sending 
swift ships after him to Singapore, 
where he is residing, and has also, it is 
said, ordered the breaking open of his 
family tomb and the scattering of the 
bones of his ancestors, apparently ac- 
tuated by the same idea as General 
Kitchener, who in a similar manner de- 
stroyed the Mahdi’s tomb at Khartum. 
These different facts indicate the diffi- 
culty of dealing with China as a respon- 
sible civilized Power, and may be simply 
steps in the depriving her of independ- - 
ent action, j 





The Bulb of the Hyacinth. © 


By Maurice Francis Egan. 


HE bulb of the hyacinth is a symbol 
of life in death. And as the hya- 
cinth, exquisite, pure, and exhal- 

ing perfume from its wonderful bells, 
arises from the earth-stained bulb, so 
shall the soul and the body arise when 
Christ shall come. For the body shall be 
glorified as his was glorified when he 
arose from the dead. It will be the same 
body and soul as his was the same body 
and soul that were his ‘in earthly life. 
But the hyacinth is only a symbol. It is 
a joyous and lovely symbol, and it blooms 
in the Easter season—the time when is 
celebrated the culmination of the life of 
the Deliverer‘ who redeemed nature and 
restored happiness. Death henceforth 
means life and life no longer death. The 
glow and perfume, the spring ecstasy of 
the flower-bells now do not stand for Pan 
and Priapus, or the mere joy of living 
through ‘the evanescent April and May. 
The autumn comes and the winter comes, 
but the sweet hope of eternal joy lies in 
the heart as the vital germ lies in the bulb 
of the hyacinth. 

“Resurrexit sicut dixit!” He said 
he would arise, and he has arisen. His 
is not the glory of a monarch—of a sun- 
king—ascending in trailing clouds of 
splendor, dazzling us for a moment and 
leaving us in darkness. No; the splen- 
dor is ours; he who became of one flesh 
with us cannot separate himself from us; 
and forever and forever he will be God 
and man sitting at the right hand of the 
Father. 

Easter shows itself in a different as- 
pect to each of us. To nobody, since the 
coming of Christ, can it be what it was 
in the old time when Theocritus sang of 
the anemone and the arbutus, and all the 
immortality Greece could claim was the 
earthly permanence of the sculpture on a 
vase. But since the angel rolled away 
the stone the earth beams with the light 
that is not of earth. We cannot go back 
and be pagans; the Galilean will not be 
forgotten — you may play at being 
Narcissus or Daphne, and you may get 
so near to nature that the daffodil- 
rimmed water may touch your feet and 


bay leaves seem to spring from your fin- 
gers, but between you and nature is the 
shadow of the sacrifice glorified by the 
rising from the dead. Heine felt this 
and revolted; Swinburne pretended not 
to feel it and cursed aloud because he did 
feel it; Carducci tried to forget it in his 
wild hymn to Satan. Heine’s revolt has 
intervals of submission, and Swinburne 
and Carducci, being artists, would not, 
at heart, eliminate Christianity, for that 
would deprive them of the value of con- 
trast. Ex oriente lux!—from the East 
came the light, and the children of man 
cannot shut it out without blinding them- 
selves. 

Mr. Zangwill, in “ The ‘Children of 
the Ghetto,” makes Raphael Leon speak 
of the Christianity in vogue when he was 
at Oxford, which might be summed up 
in, “ There is no God, but Jesus Christ 
is his Son.” This formula is not un- 
usual; you may deny the existence of 
God because you will not accept meta- 
physical evidence, but you cannot deny— 
looking about the earth with open eyes— 
that Christ has been here. To those who 
hold to this illogical formula—expressed 
in action, if not in words—the Easter 
time must have all the pathos of an as- 
piration which can have no fulfilment. 
The vague “ far-off divirie event,” which | 
to them is only divine because its results 
are so extraordinary—so far surpassing 
all the foretellings of the prophets or the 
dreams of the philosophers—cannot have 
taken place if Christ were not God as 
well as man. If God were not incar- 
nate, Christ could not have risen as man, 
glorified, imperishable, eternal, as we 
shall arise when all nature shall, at the 
last day, welcome the Lord of life. As 
Christ is flesh of our flesh, so we par- 
take of his Godhead, for, on Easter day, 
we arise with him. Knowing this, the 
tender pink opal of the April sunset and 
the whisper of growing things in. the 
soft verdant twilight bring joy that sur- 
passes all understanding. The world, in 
the mystic light of the first Easter day, 
becomes “ the vestibule of heaven.” 

Man is not pure spirit; he was not 
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created a pure spirit. Christ saved him 
as man, not as pure spirit, and that he 
might save him Christ was and is man. 
All the Arcadias of the pagans, seen 
with glamoured eyes, are well lost for this 
‘great dignity. Here, in the body, divin- 
ity and humanity meet and are one. For 
a time, like the hyacinth bulb, our body 
lies in earth. As Coventry Patmore 
says: 


* Alas, so true 
To all thy friendships that no grace 
Thee from thy sin can wholly disembrace ; 
Which thus ’bides with thee as the Jebusite, 
That, maugre all God’s promises could do, 
The chosen people never conquered quite, 
Who therefore lived with them, 
And that by formal truce and as of right 
In metropolitan Jerusalem. 
For which false fealty 
Thou needs must, for a season, lie 
In the grave’s arms, foul and unshriven, 
Albeit in Heaven, 
Thy crimson, throbbing Glow 
Into its old, abode aye pants to go.” 


The rest of the dead passes, as the 
three days of the Lord in the tomb passed, 
and at last body and soul rush together, 


_ and the “ throbbing Glow ” and the glori- 


fied body are one again! The grave has 
no victory. 

Physics cannot solve this; but, since 
matter is indestructible, why not let what 
we call science concern itself with the 
reason of its indestructibility in nature, 
and then explain what gravitation is? 
After that and a few more problems have 
been settled by science, the day of the 
general resurrection will have come and 
we shall not need the aid of physics. It 
is not a question for science; neither the 
existence of a personal God, nor heaven, 
nor the life to come can be proven by 
mathematics, nor the love of our mother, 
nor aught in the essence of the spirit. 

“ Behold the lilies of the field!” was 
not spoken by One who addressed the 
esoteric. A child, seeing the splendor of 
the flowers, could understand him. To 
the heart of all of good-will, to the most 
ignorant, comes the message of the flow- 
ers at Easter time. The Church, his. 
mouthpiece, speaks to all, and, in order to 
speak to all, she assimilates all that may 
appeal to all. 

She has not broken with the Jew. Sol- 
omon sings, by anticipation, ofrthe resur- 
rection time—* Behold thou art fair, thou 
hast dove’s eyes. For lo the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flow- 


ers appeat upon the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
The plants are an orchard of pome- 
granates, with pleasant fruits, camphire, 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; 
myrtle and aloe with all the chief spices , 
a fountain of gardens; a well of living 
waters and streams from Lebanon. 
Awake thou south wind and come; thou 
south, blow upon my garden that the 
spices thereof may come out.” The 
majesty of Judaism and the ceremonial 
of Judaism arehers. She has not broken 
with Paganism—for there was an an- 
swer to the longings of human nature in 
Paganism. She has not, with stern as- 
ceticism, crushed out all the tender child- 
ishness of that human heart—the little 
flowers of St. Francis had some of their 
roots in the old Pagan soil. In the May 
time the procession of young men and 
maidens, with garlands and _ chants, 
winds through the fields. In honor of 
Adonis or Aphrodite? No—tho 
the rose and the aphodel and the 
wreathed image are there and the meas- 
ured tones. Adonis is gone and Aphro- 
dite is gone and the symbols of earthly. 
passion, which had once been purer, are 
carried to show forth the meaning of a 
supernatural love. The human rose is 
not all spirit, it is still Pagan in the best 
sense, and the all-assimilating, all puri- 
fying Church stretches out her hands in 
blessing ; it is not above the little weak- 
nesses that demand the objective. Or- 
pheus is made into a symbol of the Good 
Shepherd—where Daphne stood, in a 
niche in the oak, is our Lady of Victory. 
The psychology of the human heart—if 
I may use the expression—is always the 


same. You may be sure that the authen- 


tic tones of the Gregorian were not un- 
heard until Gothic arches were built; 
they bore yearnings to the darkened 
heaven before the star of Bethlehem ap- 
peared. The Church is the great syn- 
thesis of the true and the beautiful. 
There is, perhaps, a note of satire in 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “ Eleanor,” 
when Manisty speaks of the Medusa he 
had discovered. “The peasants would 
soon have made a saint of her and irf- 
vented a legend to fit. The snakes for 
them would have been the instruments 
of martyrdom—turned into a martyr’s 
crown. Italy and Catholicism absorb— 


































assimilate—everything. ‘Santa Me- 
dusa!’—I assure you, she would be 
quite in order.” 

And he added: 

“ Marvelous, marvelous Italy!” 

In spite of the suspicion of mockery in 
these words there is the underlying truth 
that the Church allows all sentiments to 
take concrete form as human nature 
shall desire, provided the spirit of as- 
piration toward God be preserved. The 
cast-off image of a creed outworn may 
become to simple eyes,an image of the 
ideal to narrow souls—for Christ died 
even for the narrow and the ignorant, and 
Christianity embraces them all. You 
may recognize the head of Medusa in the 
patron saint of the village. She is “St. 
Filomena now—and why not? She rep- 
resents faith and sacrifice and the life 
beyond the grave. A fragment of Pa- 
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ganism has been blessed. The water 
runs, clear; and rippling, through the 
stems of the iris; the priest blesses it, 
and it is holy. “ My little brothers, the 
buds!” cries St. Francis, raising his 
hands in blessing. “ And my sister, the 
water!” 

The resurrection has sealed the union 
between divine and the human; the ser- 
pent was crushed beneath the feet of the 
Son of the “Blessed among women.” All 
nature is regenerated by the glory of the 
culmination of the great synthesis. Love, 
joy, hope, make the common ways sweet, 
—for the time foretold by Vergil is at 
hand. The man-God, in glorified flesh, 
raises and blesses us; he is risen, as he 
said, and he awaits us; like us, he has the 
heart of man, for he was born of a 
woman. 


CatHo.ic UNiverRsITy, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





By Zitella Cocke. 


Blessed souls all thrilling through and through with joy of Paradise. 


| N the holy Easter-tide, O do they hear our glad rejoicing— 


Friend and brother, gone before us, do they hearken to our chorus, 
As the song of resurrection mounts in triumph to the skies? 


Do they pause ainid the echoes of the heavenly hallelujahs, 
And the sound of angel trumpets borne along the argent stars, 
Pause, to catch the strains that falter, round our earthly, flower-crowned altar, 


Ay, they mark our joyful Easters in the Father’s many mansions, 
Golden links that bind us to them in a union sweet and strong. 


‘Leaning low in wistful vision out the firmamental bars? 


In their loftier vocation, sharing still our adoration— 


Joining with our feeble praises their full symphony of song! 


And methinks that surely He who is the life and resurrection, 
As upon the first bright Easter morn, still comes unto his own. 


Tho their eyes be undiscerning, longing hearts within are burning, 


As they feel the Mighty Presence, unto sight and sense unknown! 


Happy ones whose Easter rapture is unmarred by sin or sorrow, 
Walking ‘neath the benediction of perpetual love and light— 


Would we knew your Easter gladness, that life’s bitterness and sadness 


Might dissolve in empty shadows as day vanquishes the night. 


Ye who saw earth’s wondrous miracles in meadow and in forest— 
The proud pageant of the sunset, and the morning’s crimson show— 


Ye who read her Easter story in each fresh and new-born glory, 


Boston, Mass, 


Teach our hearts, O gracious ministers, that we may see and know! 









The Transition in Havana.* 
By Brigadjer General William Ludlow, U.S.V., 


CoMMANDING THE DEPARTMENT OF HAVANA. 


HE transition from Spanish rule to 
American occupation in Cuba was 
made under conditions of great 

difficulty. While these conditions showed 
themselves everywhere on the island, 
they were naturally prominent in the 
capital city with its concentrated popu- 
lation. Some 17,000 Spanish troops 
were quartered in the city and held the 
streets and public buildings. The Span- 
ish flag still floated over the city. The 
large Spanish population in the old city, 
whatever their associations with the old 
flag, of whose removal they were to be 
silent and pathetic witnesses, felt a nat- 
ural apprehension lest scenes of riot and 
disorder might follow. They were face 


to face with the exultant and triumphant 
Cubans, filling the air with shouts of 


“Cuba Libre.” The strained state of 
feeling was increased by minor alterca- 
tions and by the sensational and exag- 
gerated reports in the daily press, whose 
writers magnified every incident, how- 
ever trivial, and who drew liberally upon 
their imagination for their facts. This 
fostered alarm, and conveyed false im- 
pressions at home and abroad. Then 
there was the terrible physical condition 
of the city which almost beggars descrip- 
tion. Disease and starvation had made 
fearful havoc among the several thou- 
sand reconcentrados. They lay dead in 
the streets and in their noisome quarters. 
The dead threatened pestilence and the 
living were sadly in need of food and 
‘clothing ; the sick lacked medical attend- 
ance. Refuse and offal were piled in the 
streets. The local sanitary service was 
completely disorganized. The common- 
est and most imperative necessities of a 
city government were lacking. For 
nearly a year general business had been 
impracticable, and during several months 
of blockade importations of food had 
been necessarily suspended. 

The departure of the Spanish troops 

*This article, condensed from the official reports of 


and personal interviews with General Ludlow, has been 
corrected and approved by him.—Epiror. 
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was effected without disorder or collision. 
If the Spanish soldiers showed good dis- 
cipline and quiet demeanor, the conduct 
of the citizens of-Havana was altogether 
admirable. There was an early oppor- 
tunity of forming some judgment as to 
their capacity for self-control. A great 
demonstration had been arranged to cele- 
brate the evacuation of the Spanish army 
and the advent of the Cuban forces. It 
was to be enlivened by a week’s festiv- 
ities, which included mass meetings, fire 
works, parades, and banquets. I doubted 
the expediency at this transitional time 
of hazarding new occasions for excite- 
ment, and took counsel of some of the 
wisest and most ‘representative Cubans. 
They sustained my judgment that in the 
circumstances such a public demonstra- 
tion would not be wise. Tho a great 
disappointment to many, the prudent 
counsel of the leaders prevailed, and the 
official record is justified in referring to 
this incident as showing the ability of 
Cubans to exercise self-control when ap- 
peal is made to their reason and judg- 
ment with sympathy and firmness. 
Further opportunity to judge of the 
character and capacity of the people for 
new conditions of social order and re- 
sponsibility occurred in the establish- 
ment of a local civil government, and in 
the organization of a native police force. 
A division of the Cuban army under Gen- 
eral Menocal furnished excellent material 
for this purpose. Under command of 
this capable officer the department was 
divided into districts for both rural and 
urban service. It was necessary to edu- 
cate the force as to the duties of police, 
and it was likewise necessary to educate 
the people as to what a police really ex- 
isted for. There were inevitable conflicts 
at first between the people and the police ; 
and raw undisciplined American soldiers 
furnished elements of disturbance. But 
by and by the people began to see that 
the police represented order and author- 
ity, that they were not public enemies, but 
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public servants. The Havana police, 
free from political influence, with pro- 
motion based on seniority and merit, is, if 
not an ideal organization, one which 
gives excellent promise. In my official 
reports I have testified to the disinterest- 
edness, integrity and patriotism of those 
who were intrusted with the tasks of 
local authority, and the public services 
rendered by the mayor and his colleagues 
and to the support and assistance had 
from them. 

“Gentlemen of character and responsibility 
were put in office and the practical administra- 
tion intrusted to them. . . . I have in 
these as in all other matters which have per- 
tained to my duties in Havana to acknowledge 
my profound obligation to the loyalty and in- 
tegrity of the Cuban officials and the people 
whom they represent. In lieu of hostility, of 
suspicion and of opposition, they have evinced 
nothing but the kindliest purposes and given 
me the most cordial and unquestioning sup- 
port and confidence.” 

In the American occupation of Cuba 
we have learned something about the peo- 
ple and something about the island. In 
the course of a single year we have been 
able to demonstrate what had not been 
learned in four hundred years of Span- 
ish rule—namely, that Havana is not nec- 
essarily an unhealthy city. The Spanish 
seem to be almost destitute of any knowl- 
edge of sanitation. Havana is favorably 
situated for health; its elevation and con- 
tour are favorable to good drainage, and 
there is an excellent water supply. | Yet 
there is no sewage system, and the dis- 
tribution of the water supply is defective. 
Large sums of money, derived from rev- 
enue receipts, have been applied to the 
renovation of the city. This was in itself 
an enormous task; but the result is shown 
in the remarkable decrease of the death 
rate, especially in relation to contagious 
and infectious diseases. The death rate 
is now substantially that of the normal 
point of large cities in the United States. 
The mortality from yellow fever has not 
been so low in the history of a century. 

Over against the losses by war must 
be set the lives saved by the American 
occupation ; through food for the starv- 
ing, medicine and care for the sick, labor 
for the poor, and the notable decrease in 
the death rate. Economically, it is worth 
not a little to be able to demonstrate that 
through proper sanitation,the island with 
its great resources may be as safe to in- 
habit as any part of the United States. 
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Cuba is still in transition, and will be 
for some time to come. We are still in 
the initial stage. Development is pro- 
ceeding along natural and healthful lines. 
The people have already had an object 
lesson in sanitation and in local civil gov- 
ernment. They have learned something of 
the methods and principles which per- 
tain to civil administration, and of the 
importance of honesty and intelligence 
in public affairs. No mere theoretic in- 
struction could take the place of this ex- 
perience. We must await now the re- 
sults of fuller; broader education. 

There is, however, a vast amount of 
illiteracy in the island. The school sys- 
stem has been very defective. It will 
take some years to realize the best results 
which will eventually flow from a com- 
plete reorganization of the educational 
system, with the adoption of the best 
modern methods and equipment in lieu 
of the cumbrous Spanish methods still in 
use. The Cuban children are quick, 
bright, docile; they need to be taught to 
exercise mental and physical self-control, 
and to substitute judgment for impulse. 
This illiteracy is at present the greatest 
obstacle to the free extension of suffrage 
in the island. ‘It would not be wise to 
confer the privilege of suffrage without 
check upon illiteracy. Dirt and igno- 
rance are both inimical to the welfare of 
the community. We may get rid of the 
dirt in a comparatively short time, but it 
will take longer to dispel ignorance. 
There is enough latent intelligence in 
Cuba to meet any of the problems of self- 
government, provided this intelligence 
can have proper authority and expres- 
sion. Illiteracy would be but a political 
millstone around the neck of the new 
government, as has proved to be the case 
in the neighboring islands, and in the 
Southern United States after the Civil 
War. To make reading and writing a’ 
qualification for suffrage would give a 
new and powerful stimulus to education - 
if the opportunity to learn were combined 
with the requirement. When, for ex- 
ample, the Rural Police received a hint 
that the ability to read and write would 
be taken into account in relation to pro- 
motion, the effect of this stimulus was 
immediately seen in the energy with 
which the more ambitious devoted them- 
selves to the study of their primers. The 
imposition of such an educational quali- 
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fication would not be a hardship ; it would 
mean the induction of the people into the 
larger power which education always 
confers upon the individual. The abso- 
lute rigor of such a restriction might be 
relaxed to some extent where property 
was owned to the amount, say, of $500 or 
$1,000. An exception might be justified 
also in the case of those who took an ac- 
tive part in the Cuban army in the late 
war. Under the Spanish system it was 
apparently easier to rule an ignorant than 
a well-instructed people ; education, if not 
discouraged, was not fostered. 

In regard to Spanish laws, there is un- 
doubtedly need of improvement in pro- 
cedure, which should be gradually, not 
violently, made; but a still more serious 
difficulty is found in the lax and imper- 
fect administration of laws which were 
fairly good in themselves. The estab- 
lishment of a police court as a provisional 
administrative measure was early found 
to be an imperative necessity. The new 
Commission will undoubtedly make other 
recommendations which commend them- 
selves. There are many excellent and 
logical things in the theory of Spanish 
law ; and the necessary modifications can 
be made without shock and antagonism, 
so as to preserve features which experi- 
ence has proved to be useful, and to 
which the people are accustomed. 

As to the question of annexation no 
official cognizance of this subject has 
been taken, attention having been con- 
fined to immediate practical questions of 
administration, with the aim of doing as 
little “ governing ” as possible, and seek- 







By James H. 


HERE are a great many things be- 
sides the nature of the alleged 
phenomena and the historical 


reputation of spiritualism that warn re- 
ligious people against it. The carefully 
defined doctrines and conceptions of the 
Church, fortified by all the power’of tra- 
dition and social influence, like all con- 
servative agencies, naturally resist dis- 
turbance, especially when the result 
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ing to give opportunity and power to 
gentlemen of character and responsibil- 
ity. Speaking as an observer merely, I 
believe that the proposition of annexation 
would be voted down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority if presented now to the 
Cuban people. 

One-fifth of the population of the is- 
land of Cuba is at present concentrated 
within or near the city of Havana. The 
prosperity of the capital is of great im- 
portance. With the abolition of ancient 
monopolies and concessions, from which 
the city derived no benefit, and which has 
already been largely effected, the taxes 
could be doubled without undue hard- 
ship. The total funded debt at present 
is $12,500,000. It is estimated that the 
immediate needs of the future for float- 
ing debt, and provision for sewers, pav- 
ing, water and school construction, will 
involve an expenditure of about $17,500,- 
ooo. This would make a total indebted- 
ness of about $30,000,000, which it is be- 
lieved the city of Havan can well afford 
to assume. This sum would be much re- 
duced by an equitable distribution of the 
surplus customs receipts. 

The island of Cuba is capable of sup- 
porting a population ten times larger than 
that which it now has. It has alluring 
invitations to capital, which are sure to 
be accepted just as soon as it is under- 
stood that permanent conditions of law 
and order are to reign in Cuba, that in- 
vestments and property interests are se- 
cure, and that a stable, serious and re- 
sponsible administration will be main- 
tained. 

Havana, Cusa. 


Hyslop, Ph.D., 





seems to be a triumph for an old time 


enemy. Of these various influences I 
have no time to speak in this article. It 
would require a long history and discus- 
sion merely to outline them. It must 
suffice, therefore, simply to recognize the 
fact of their existence, while I call special 
attention to a few points which ought to 
interest all persons, whether they belong 
to the orthodox or the rationalistic faith, 
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who are willing to appropriate all that 
scientific method and results can offer in 
support of religious and moral ideals. 
The hardest to move on this or any other 
matter connected with the scientific treat- 
ment of their problems are those who 
have no appreciation of either the fact or 
the strength of skepticism. But the be- 
liever in higher criticism can have no 
such consolatory assurance in his creed 
as those who accept an infallible author- 
ity. He must accept the verdict of 
science, whatever that may be. Yet there 
are multitudes among both types of re- 
ligious faith who can appreciate the value 
of scientific support for the main concep- 
tions of their belief, even if-they do not 
depend upon this for their source. They 
ought not to refuse the ad hominem as- 
sistance which an appeal of this kind af- 
fords. They may find it necessary often 
to change some of their preconceptions 
when thus invoking the support of their 
whilom enemy, but, nevertheless, they will 
often find the moral and religious ideals 
which are so dear to them justified by 
the conclusions of science, and tho they. 
have often to condition the validity of 
their ideals upon the authenticity of facts 
or beliefs, which are by no means neces- 
sary to that result, they may rationally 
enough appeal to scientific discoveries as 
confirming, sometimes at least, important 
religious beliefs. It is this class of 
persons to whom I wish to address the 
present paper in behalf of a hearing for 
psychical research which might not be 
suspected at first sight. 

In making this appeal, however, I am 
not going to assume that the case of 
psychical research in favor of a future 
existence has yet been made out. I shall 
consider it hypothetically, and only hypo- 
thetically. This is to say that I shall 
treat such a conclusion only as a possibil- 
ity to be investigated, and verified or re- 
jected as the evidence may decide. I can 
simply say: “ Suppose this inquiry be 
legitimate, and suppose it is successful in 
making a future life scientifically cred- 
ible, how would this conclusion affect 
the main interests of Christianity?” Of 
course Christianity as a whole is a very 
complex affair in the common acceptance 
of that term. But I do not intend to dis- 
cuss its whole range of meaning as deter- 
mined by the many sectarian differences, 
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and hence I must confine myself to one 
or two of the many interests that it may 
have. The first that I shall select is the 
story of Christ’s Resurrection. 

Every one admits that the immortality © 
of the soul is at least one of the central 
doctrines of Christianity. If we meas- 
ure it by the contributory importance of 
other doctrines to it as an end, it is the 
central doctrine of this religion. And by 
it I mean a future life, a definition which 
it is necessary to make because of a com- 
mon disposition to distinguish between 
survival from death and ultimate extinc- 
tion, immortality being taken to mean 
eternal existence, as well as survival. 
This distinction, however, has no justifi- 
cation in Christianity, which is founded 
on the denial of the materialistic concep- 
tion and the affirmation of survival. 
Hence in my use of the term immortality 
I have no concern with the question 
whether we exist forever or not, but only 
with the question whether we survive 
death at all, the conception that we sur- 
vive for a time and then perish having no 
basis in either science or religion. But if 
psychical research should succeed in sup- 
porting the belief that we survive the 
grave it ought to be welcomed rather as a 
friend than an enemy of religion. © On 
the other hand, this doctrine of immor- 
tality, as a Christian tenet, is attested, 
whether rightly or wrongly, by the story 
of Christ’s Resurrection. Now how does 
psychical research affect this allegation, 
assuming that it supports the same con- 
clusion? 

The answer to this question cannot be 
a direct affirmative or negative without 
explanation, because there are two dis- 
tinct problems involved, as well as a new 
interpretation of that story. It is certain 
that we might prove a future existence 
without certifying the Resurrection, and 
we might fail to verify the Resurrection 
without affecting the fact of a future life. 
For the Resurrection was never consid- 
ered as more than the evidence of im- 
mortality. No one claimed that it made 
immortality possible, but only that it 
evinced the fact. But how shall we treat 
the alleged Resurrection from the stand- 
point of psychical research? If the fact 
is not mecessary as evidence to the scien- 
tific mind, is it necessary to reject it as 
improbable or impossible? 
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It must be said frankly that psychical the disciples, and only impeached their 
research, with both its assumptions and judgment for misinterpreting the signifi- 
results regarding the alleged physical cance of what was a mere hallucination. 
phenomena of spiritualism, does not lend But in the course of time the constant 
any support, to the bodily Resurrection, occurrence of stories about apparitions of 
so that all who wish to get scientific aid the dead led the Society for Psychical Re- 
for that belief must accept the method of search to undertake a Census of Hallu- 
materializing seances, which no one is cinations, which was to comprise appari- 
likely to do in this age. Psychical re- tions of the dying or of the dead within 
search, as carried on by its official inves- twelve hours after death. The result of 
tigators, limits itself to psychological this census was that such apparitions do 
data and eschews the physical as exceed- take place as a fact, whatever the theory 
ingly dubious. But be that as it may, to account for them, even if it be mere 
the scientific vindication of a bodily Res- hallucination. This conclusion: alone 
urrection must involve its duplication would render rational the belief that 
either as a spontaneous event or as the some such experience might have oc- 
result of materializing performances! curred to the disciples of Christ after his 
But I venture to say that it would be- death, even if we chose to accept Renan’s 
come wholly discredited if it had to de- view of the cause. But the committee 
pend on this resource for its vindication. which compiled the census announced the 
When it comes to this the choice will conclusion that the coincidences involved 
have to be made between faith and scien-. in the 80 authentic cases out of 350 col- 
tific skepticism. As indicating the possi- lected, 250 having been thrown out of ac- 
bility of an interpretation of the story count on evidential and other grounds, 
looking toward a spiritual Resurrection, were not due to chance, We may or may 
it is interesting to remark St. Paul’s con- not agree with this verdict, but any re- 
ception of a spiritual body in the gen- sult leaves the student a choice of expla- 
eral resurrection. I do not pretend to nation. He may accept some psycholog- 
clear up any difficulties on this matter, as ical law tending to produce hallucina- 
my point of view does not require me to tion, or if he thinks this inadequate, he 
sustain any literal conception of the may resort to some form of telepathy, as 
scriptural narrative. But there is an in- an escape from spiritism, assuming, of 
terpretation of the story of Christ’s Res- course, that this theory is either accept- 
urrection which a successful proof of able on other grounds or adequate to the 
immortality could accept, and which case. If he wishes he may accept spir- 
would vindicate the apostles themselves itism. But the thorough scientific skep- 
for having taken, tho unconsciously, a_ tic, with his habits of caution, must sus- 
scientific point of view regarding the pend his judgment beyond the facts and 
problem. demand more satisfactory evidence for 
Skepticism, which is only the natural survival after death. Experiment is his 
and rational demand for evidence in gen- last and conclusive resort for any theory, 
eral experience for an article of belief, as being the means of obtaining and con- 
has always felt obliged to question the trolling the conditions under which sig- 
story of the Resurrection for lack of ade- nificant phenomena and assured results 
quate evidence of a sufficiently historical are determined. 
and scientific kind. The existence of the Now if experiment in the Piper and 
story is explained by some form of myth similar cases should terminate in scien- 
or invention. But the concurrent testi- tific evidence for immortality this result 
mony of a variety of witnesses, with no would materially alter or settle the view 
interest but the truth as they understood to be taken of the Census of Hallucina- 
it, and the historical fact that a religion, tions, and all similar phenomena. For 
originating at the time the story arose, instance, there are on record in the Piper 
was founded upon it, made it hard to be- case two interesting apparitions which 
lieve that it was wholly a myth, and hence occurred to the sitter while receiving 
men like Renan resorted to hallucination messages and one while not present, but 
caused by excitement to account for it. involving one of the same persons as at 
This admitted the truthful intention of the,sittings. (See Proceedings of the S. 
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P.R., Vol. XVIII, pp. 388, 491 and 493). 
This conjunction of the spontaneous ap- 
parition and experimental communication 
is a wonderfully interesting fact on any 
theory. Accepting the significance of 
the experimental phenomena, however, 
and the fact of spontaneous apparitions 
with the same apparent significance, we 
should have data that. would enable us to 
say, not only that the appearance of 
Christ after death was a possible fact, but 
that the apostles were right in their inter- 
pretation of it as evidence for a future 
life, whether we chose to regard it as 
satisfactory or not. This is a conception 
of the‘ New Testament story that will 
stand scientific scrutiny under the condi- 
tions specified. 
But this is only one point in which re- 
ligion and psychical research have a com- 
mon interest. There is another with very 
wide possibilities. It is the fact of telep- 
athy, or the transmission of thought 
from mind to mind directly and without 
the mediation of sense. A whole theory 
of inspiration lurks in the background of 
this conception. Psychology ever since 
Plato, and more especially after Locke, 
has limited the acquisition of knowledge 
to some activity of the mind obtaining it, 
whether sensory or intellectual, and 
usually sensory. Since Locke all knowl- 
edge has been given a sensory origin, 
even when this is supplemented by intel- 
lectual functions. Now if all knowledge 
be obtainable only by sensory experience 
involving the mediation of a material 


world, or if it depend upon the activity - 


of the subject stimulated by such impres- 
sions, then telepathy or the direct com- 
munication of knowledge from conscious- 
ness to consciousness, independently of 
the ordinary channels of sense, is im- 
possible. But, on the other hand, if 
telepathy be a fact, and if it is not a fact 
there is no escape from spiritism, then 
the old theory of psychology is false, and 
sensory experience is not necessary or 
the only source of knowledge, but this 
may come directly from a source trans- 
cendental to the mind that receives it, be- 
ing obtained passively from the action of 
a spiritual world analogously to the pas- 
sive reception of sensory experience from 
the impressions of a material world. 
Now if a spiritual world be granted 
and telepathy accepted as a fact, there is 
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no limit to the claims of inspiration, ex- 
cept the demands of scientific method and 
evidence. This limitation is a tremen- 
dous and important one, but it does not 
exclude the possibility of the intromis- 
sion into the present world of transcen- 
dental information and influence, pro- 
vided that any alleged case of it satisfies 
the criteria of scientific method. 

I am not stating this possibility in or- 
der to welcome it in favor of a cherished 
faith, because I know too well the intol- 
erance that has been connected with the 
traditional theory of inspiration to rein- 
state it in power, and I have been too 
much of a skeptic in religious matters to 
surrender that attitude of mind to any 
other authority than science. But I 
know when I am cornered, and when I 
have to be careful in saying what is im- 
possible or inconsistent with the results 
of science. But in making this conces- 
sion, after a skepticism of a long stand- 
ing. of important points of agreement be- 
tween two hereditary enemies I do so 
with the hope, I might say on the condi- 
tion, that it shall be met in the spirit that 
all conciliation has to be effected—name- 
ly, the. compromise which is necessary 
when both parties to a controversy have 
been wrong. For me, of course, the re- 
sult would seem a triumph of scientific 
method and not of blind faith. But I 
shall not quarrel about this feature of 
the problem if the conflict between 
science and religion is smoothed by the 
mutual concessions that are due to the 
method of the one and the ideals of the 
other. If this unity ever be attained it 
will be found that every form of faith 
and skepticism will have to sacrifice some- 
thing to the inexorable demands of 
science, and no party will have the right 
to exult over the humiliation of the 
other. It would be a victory in which 
all would be equally conquered. It is 
more than probable that each party must 
learn to yield untenable ground if har- 
mony be ever possible. “I look for ul- 
timate unity,” says Mr. Martineau, “ not 
from the world’s coming around to me 
while I stand still, but from a converging 
movement of thought, affecting all faith- 
ful men toward a center of repose as 
yet invisible.” Is this consummation in 
sight? — 


New York City. 











Kruger and Steyn. 


By Poultney Bigelow, 


AvuTHoR oF *“* WHITE Man’s AFRrIca;”’ ETC: 


7 OU must imagine violently in or- 
der to picture as they are the po- 
litical conditions of the South 

African Republic, or rather as they were 
three yearsago. Imagine George Wash- 
ington presiding at a Tammany caucus 
—or Henry George creating a Black 
Friday on the Stock Exchange. Try and 
think of Boss Croker arm in arm with 
Dr. Parkhurst earnestly intent on the 
purification of New York. Go further 
—conceive of Benjamin Franklin as a 
police reporter on the World—gather 
together the most startling combinations 
from both sides of the grave and you fall 
short of the anachronism covered by the 
name of Paul Kruger. We have had in 
our day grand specimens of rugged man- 
hood wielding executive power as Presi- 
dent of these United States. Indeed at 
one time it seemed as tho the surest way 
to the White House was to commence 
life as a rail splitter, a tanner, or a ca- 
nal boatman. The names of Garfield and 
Grant and Lincoln are household words 
throughout the world because they cheer 
the young with the thought that they, 
too, may achieve greatness by persever- 
ance, courage and honesty. “ Abe” Lin- 
coln was deemed a very rough man in his 
day, and the caricatures of him dwelt 
upon his peculiarities of dress somewhat 
as those of our day do when depicting 
the President of the Transvaal; yet, com- 
pared with Paul Kruger President Lin- 
coln was a scholarly man of fashion—a 
very Lord Chesterfield? An Englishman 
is hopelessly adrift in attempting to 
understand the rough Boer. We Amer- 
icans can come nearer, but even those of 
us who know the cowboy country have 
no adequate parallel for a Kruger. In 
our Revolutionary War the soldiers and 
statesmen of the mother country added 
much to the bitterness of that contest by 
refering to our patriots as illiterate and 
uncouth colonists. The pages of Trev- 
elyan’s recent and admirable work bear 
abundant testimony to the mischief done 
by this means alone. But if illiteracy 
could be ascribed to such men as Jeffer- 
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son, Franklin, Adams, Washington— 
what words could characterize Kruger 
who can scarce write his own name, !et 
alone influence the reading world by his 
pen. The men who created the United 
States were the peers in learning of any 
men of their day; and a century of di- 
plomacy has not made us less apprecia- 
tive of the State papers-indited by colon- 
ists who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Our “ minute men” and Continentals 
had not much to show in the way of uni- 
formity of dress or drill, and were by no 
means so well equipped for fighting the 
British regulars of 1776 as are to-day 
the men of Joubert and Cronje. They 
were outwardly rough, and looked no 
doubt “ boorish” to the young English 
officers fresh from Pall. Mall and Pic- 
cadilly. Yet man for man I venture to 
think that the average American volun- 
teer who fought at Bunker Hill was bet- 
ter educated than the average English- 
man who shed his blood so fearlessly on 
that horrible day. From Dr. Warren 
and General Howe down to the youngest 
drummer on both sides—officers and men 
—it is not too much to conjecture that 
in a competitive literary examination 
those uncouth Yankees would have come 
out ahead, while in a target shooting con- 
test the British would have been no- 
where. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill makes most 
interesting reading at this moment— 
every phase of it recalls similar situa- 
tions in South Africa where a handful of 
cool, courageous farmers familiar with 
the rifle have beaten back regulars who 
marched up confident of an easy victory. 
At the outset of the Transvaal War it 
was the fashion in military circles to re- 
fer to the Boers as lacking in courage, 
and as having lost their former facility 
as marksmen. There has been a rude 
awakening from this dream—with some- 
thing of the same shock as in 1776. 

As a fighting animal Paul Kruger and 
his followers have something that recalls 
the fathers of American Independence. 
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The Boer is animated by the,same’ un- 
compromising devotion to what he con- 
ceives to be his duty. It is the Puritan 
spirit of Cromwell. Like the New Eng- 
lander he has been trairied from child- 


hood to the use of firearms. Finally he 


is fighting in a cause which unites the 
whole people and places nearly every 
able-bodied man under arms. 

But here the parallel ends. 

America fought for her rights under 
the British Constitution—she resisted 
the encroachments of George III and 
Lord North just as Cromwell and Hamp- 
den resented the innovation of the 
Stuarts. The statesmen of America 
were jurists, and English jurists at that, 
and they argued their own cause with 
ability both in the press of England and 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 
The.letters of Washington and Franklin 
witness that separation from the mother 
country was not in the minds even of 
those who most loudly resisted her unjust 
measures. Separation became the watch- 
word only after the British Government 
had repeatedly demonstrated that it 
meant to rule in America not as a Con- 
stitutional government, but by right of 

.conquest alone. The members of the 
Continental Congress took a view of the 
situation which has been amply vindi- 
cated by time—and by the best historical 
writers of the mother country. George 

_IIT sinned against knowledge, and his 
people paid heavily for that King’s folly. 

Paul Kruger now turns to America, 
and says: “ You fought against English 
tyranny and secured your independence 
—now, then, you should help us in the 
same sacred cause.” 

And here let us note the difference be- 
tween Yankees led by a Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Boers influenced by a Dr. Leyds. 
The Yankees of 1776 did not have to 
send abroad for lawyers, diplomatists, or 
military instructors. They had plenty at 
home. ; 

Kruger, on the other hand, is so ig- 
norant himself, and surrounded by Boers 
so much more ignorant, that he has for 
several years past placed himself under 
the legal care of a young and very clever 

Dutch barrister, whose ambition appears 

to have been in the direction of separat- 
ing the Transvaal from England and 
creating in South Africa a military power 

entirely Dutch. . 
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To do this it was necessary to keep 
alive the suspicion that Queen Victoria 
lay awake nights scheming for the en- 
slaving of the Transvaal. Dr. Leyds 
could not find enough educated Boers to 
conduct the business of the Government, 
so instead of drawing assistance from the 
other South African States, he imported 
clerks directly from Amsterdam, and in 
many other ways set about eradicating 
the English language and every trace of 
connection with the Union Jack. 

Old Paul Kruger took kindly to this 
disastrous policy. His narrow and un- 
educated mind was more open to the ar- 
guments of a Dr. Leyds than to the truth 
from the lips of a Bryce or a Lecky. His 
early life had been spent among treach- 
erous natives and other wild beasts, and 
his habits predisposed him to suspect 
treachery in every magnanimous move 
on the part of England. Dread of Eng- 
lish domination has been. Kruger’s buga- 
boo for many years, and in this he shows 
his incapacity to understand the charac- 
ter of the British Constitution as it op- 
erates in our time. He sits in Pretoria 
and talks of his precious liberties, while 
next door to him is a British colony 
where the Boers can have more liberty 
than in the Transvaal. 

One may say roughly that the Trans- 
vaal has no more liberty than a South 
American Republic. There is nominal- 
ly a Constitution, but it is at the mercy 
of a majority of the Volksraad—there is 
no Supreme Court.that dares interfere 
between this majority and the rights of 
individuals as in the United States. 
Trade in the Transvaal is not regulated 
as with us by general laws applicable to 
all, but monopolies are sold by the Gov- 
ernment just as they are in China, or as 
they were in France before the French 
Revolution. On the occasion of my visit 
to the Transvaal, in the year of the Jame- 
son Raid, Boers complained to me that 
they could not give their children a good 
education in their own country owing to 
the efforts to exterminate the English 
language, and that in order to do so they 
had to send their children to the Orange 
Free State, where the Government was 
more liberal. 

Paul Kruger is part and parcel of this 
svstem—is the very life of its medieval 
ideals. He is aiming to erect in the midst 
of the United States of South Africa‘a - 
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government as anomalous in its way as 
Utah under Brigham Young. 

England smiled at this effort, not be- 
lieving that it would ever amount to any- 
thing serious. That was a mistake. It 
would have proved a still more grievous 
one had the Boer war broken out at a 
time when England’s hands were en- 
gaged in a European war. 

Paul Kruger gave me several opportu- 
nities of meeting him and getting an 
idea of his purposes, but before my first 
audience I had to give assurance that I 
did not intend to caricature him. Of 
course I protested that nothing was fur- 
ther from my mind—that I had the great- 
est interest in learning the truth about 
him for the truth’s sake, and that I had 
come with a strong bias in his favor; and 
so I had. 

Then I discovered for the first time 
what was preying upon the mind of the 
Boer President. A flippant newspaper 
correspondent had described Oom Paul’s 
waistcoat as ornamented with drippings 
resulting from careless use of spoon or 
knife at table, and it seems*that this had 
rankled in his mind and made him vow 
that he would never again receive the 
wandering stranger. 

Indeed I am sure that I would never 
have been received by either Dr. Leyds 
or Paul Kruger had I not found in Pre- 
toria German friends who were good 
enough’to vouch forme. The mere fact 
that I came with letters of introduction 
from England made me a suspicious 
character; and Germans only could help 
me in such a crisis. 

I gave my promise then that I would 
not caricature Oom Paul, and that prom- 
ise I have kept with difficulty—for how 
can one describe him without using lan- 
guage suggesting ridicule. He is gro- 
tesque in his solemn moments and fune- 
real when most funny. When he rides in 
state he recalls the advance agent of a cir- 
cus troop, and when he walks to church 
he is arrayed like an “end man” at the 
minstrels. We do not caricature him, we 
picture him as he is, a single-minded, 
courageous, gruff, illiterate cattle driver 
with the soul of a Cromwell and the edu- 
cation of a red Indian. 


But there are Boers and Boers. And 


Martin Steyn is also a Boer, proud of his 
Dutcn_ pedigree, proud of his Orange 
Free State, proud to stand shoulder to 
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shoulder with his puritan burghers, and 
proud of the education which raises his 
fellow-citizens far above the average pre- 
vailing in the sister Republic. 
President Steyn is one of the best all 
round types of manhood it has been my 
fortune to meet. He has a calm penetrat- 
ing eye full of human interest and at 


ithe same time suggestive of latent fire. 


In a way he reminds me of the late Gov- 
ernor Buckingham, of Connecticut, who, 
when I was a boy, passed for the grand- 
est of living Americans—with a possible 
rival in Charles Sumner. Steyn seemed 
to me about six feet high, with broad 
shoulders slightly stooping; not the 
stoop that comes from desk-work, but 
rather from carrying a gun after game. I 
have met many Americans who reminded 
me of Steyn—deliberate men and shrewd 
—indifferent to mere display yet careful 
as to their personal appearance. Every- 
thing about Steyn and his house spoke 
of cleanliness, tidiness, good taste. 
Everything about Kruger’s house sug- 
gested slovenly housekeeping if not dirty 
personal habits. 

While the war is on it is idle to dis- 
cuss why Steyn threw in his lot with 
Kruger. To me it is sufficient to believe 
that the President of the Orange Free 
State acted in this crisis from as lofty 
motives as ever actuated Stonewall Jack- 
son or Robert E. Lee when they drew 
sword against the Stars and Stripes. 

In 1896 I had many long talks with 
Mr. Steyn—indeed the Executive Man- 
sion at Bloemfontein was by far the most 
interesting intellectual center of South 
Africa—to me at least. The Free State 
President discussed the problems of the 
day from the standpoint of a trained law- 
yer and a practical statesman. He has 
studied in Europe, has seen the world, 
and has that peculiar gift, so conspicu- 
ous in successful statesmen, of seeking 
only the attainable—of leading only 
where his constituents can follow. With 
Kruger I felt as tho talking politics with 
a shepherd out of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. With Steyn I was talking as with 
a fellow-countryman on questions of 
ways and means. 

Steyn is politically a clean man at the 
head of a clean community, Kruger is 
chief of a State where much corruption 
in high places exists and where his own 
name even is not always spared. No- 
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where in South Africa did I hear Steyn’s 
name mentioned save in terms of the 
highest respect. 

These two men were to me of peculiar 
interest, because in their persons they 
marked so vividly the radical difference 
in the two lines of Boer policy. Kruger 
represents the Chinese method of protec- 
tion by surrounding himself with a high 
wall and hiring mercenaries to do his le- 
gal business for him. Steyn. frankly 
grapples with the enemy, invites immi- 
gration, gives equality to all before the 
law, relies upon the good sense of the 
majority rather than upon big fortresses 
and German drill sergeants; declines to 
persecute the English language—on the 
contrary, thinks it well for all Boers to 
know English as well as Dutch. In other 
words, Steyn looks to the future of South 
Africa as to a White Man’s Republic in 
which the important questions shall be, 
not those of one language more or less, 


but of good administration, internal de- 


velopment, general education, and, above 
all, Africa for the Africanders—an ex- 
pression roughly analogous to ours of 
America for the Americans. 

In other words, in the mind of Steyn 
the important question is not whether 
there be in the country so many of Eng- 
lish birth, or so many of Dutch blood, but 
whether the people of different races are 
willing to sink their several national jeal- 
ousies for the great purpose of becoming 
Africanders—that is to say, identifying 
themselves with the prosperity of their 
adopted country. 

It has been the curse of that country 
that the large proportion of outlanders 
or aliens have been attracted to Johan- 
nesburg solely with the object of becom- 
ing rich and then taking their money with 
them out of the country. Kruger sees this 
side of the foreign immigration, but has 
not enough knowledge to see also that 
many who come for the sake of the gold 
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stay permanently for the sake of a wife 
and children when gold has ceased to be 
profitable. The history of. California 
and Australia teaches us that a great 
mining community may in time become a 
population of farmers. No doubt we 
shall see some transformation in South 
Africa as soon as Krugerism shall have 
given way to a more liberal view of citi- 
zenship. The present generation of Boers 
will, in the Transvaal, give way to one 
similar to that in the Orange Free State 
—no less proud of their traditions but 
better educated, better able to solve the 
economic questions which are wholly be- 
yond the grasp of an illiterate cattle 
herder. With unity of government will 
come larger financial powers, and we may 
safely anticipate a new era for South 
Africa when instead of spending the na- 
tional money in extravagant armaments 
there will be noble sums devoted to the 
damming of rivers and thus storing up 
water against the dry season. 

Had a wiser man than Kruger led the 
Boers in the last ten years he would have 
discovered in irrigation sources of na- 
tional wealth richer even than the famous 
gold mines of the Rand. 

Kruger is a noble soul, but he has 
lived two hundred years beyond his time. 
He would have done well on board the 
“ Mayflower” as boatswain’s mate, or 
made an excellent night watchman at Sa- 
lem when the red Indians were more fre- 
quent than agreeable. Yet even then his 
fellow pilgrims would have found him 
rather rough—not to say coarse. To- 
day, however, he is the representative of 
a hopeless cause—a dead issue. His per- 
sonality is interesting, and we love him 
in spite of his faults. We see him pass 
away with sadness, as we watch the dem- 
olition of a venerable castle which in- 
terferes with a new line of railway. 

Kruger is gone—but Steyn is alive in 
flesh, blood and spirit. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Stabat. 
_ By John B. Tabb. 


HY, O my God, hast thou forsaken me? 
Not so my mother ; for behold and see 
She stedfast stands: O Father, shall it be 
That she abides when thou forsakest-me? 


St, Cuarves Cottece, Exuicotr City, Mp. 








By Ramon 


E who has ever spent an Easter in 
the Philippines is not likely soon 
to forget it. To the celebration 

of the rites incident to the season the 
fertility and the bounteousness of the 
tropics is peculiarly adapted. The joy- 
ous and careless nature of the Filipinos 
is another reason why such a ceremony 
should be memorable. Add to this the 
fact that the natives are all Catholics, 
steeped in the gorgeous ritualism of the 
Roman Church, and learned in its awe- 
inspiring mysteries, and you will under- 
stand why an Easter in Manila has not 
its equal the world over. 

The Filipino dearly loves a feast. It 
has for centuries been the only recrea- 
tion allowed him ; and he has come to an- 
ticipate its gayeties and its liberties with 
the longing with which a slave looks for- 
ward to the hour of his freedom. When 
it is over, and its substantial delights are 
past, he recurs almost daily to his treas- 
-ured store of Easter memories for the joy 
of living. From them he draws inspira- 
tion for hope and strength for the days 
to come. 

The Spaniard well knew the native 
character when he relieved the rigors of 
his tyranny by an occasional feast, and 
so he softened the hardships of his op- 
pressive worldly polity by the indulgence 
of his religion. 

The poor Filipino forgot his sorrows 
in the pomp and glitter of ecclesiastical 
ceremonial. All his aspirations were 
shrewdly turned heavenward. Every 
earthly ambition was discouraged. Pa- 
triotism was to be stifled by a rosary ; in- 
dependence was to be quenched by the 
tears of the penitent at the foot of the 
altar. The kingdom of God was the 
supreme goal, and the Spaniard was the 
chosen instrument of Providence to guide 
an alien race to its realization. 

The effect of Easter week on the na- 
tive mind will thus be appreciated. It is 

an oasis of joy in the desert of his usual 
gloom, and he gives himself up unre- 
servedly to its pleasures. 
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Faster in the Philippines. 


Reyes Lala. 


Good Thursday is the first day that is 
celebrated. It, as well as Good Friday, 
is devoted to prayer and devotion; and 
the whole city seems to be wrapped in 
sepulchral silence. Not a carriage is 
seen on the streets. Neither the Govern- 
or-General nor the Archbishop, the 
lords of Church and State, dare ride on 
these days that commemorate the Sa- 
vior’s agony. Not even the bells of the 
churches ring on these days, but the peo- 
ple ‘are called to worship by clappers of 
wood. 

Masses are said for the repose of souls, 
and thousands spend the whole day in 
the religious darkness of the churches, 
praying for forgiveness, for hope, and 
for the light that seemed hidden forever. 

On Good Friday afternoon is the offi- 
cial procession, which starts at the 
Cathedral in old Manila. In this pro- 
cession the Governor and his staff, the 
Archbishop and his college of priests, and 
the chief dignitaries of the city are to be 
seen—all walking—keeping step to the 
mournful music of the bands which are 
playing the dead march. 

An interesting feature of this proces- 
sion is the gigantic wooden cross, which 
is placed on a rude wagon and is drawn 
by scores of penitents from both sexes 
and all classes of society, who, bare- 
footed, and often crowned with thorns, 
thus hope to do penance. 

The multitudes of onlookers mean- 
while preserve the most solemn de- 
meanor. I doubt whether so orderly and 
devout a crowd can be found anywhere 
else in the world. The thought of the 
passion and of the suffering and death of . 
our Lord is read on every face. The 
splendid uniforms of the officials and 
the gorgeous vestments of the priests 
only serve to accentuate the universal 
gloom. The procession winds slowly 
through the principal streets and re- 
turns, after several hours, to its starting 
place—the old Cathedral. The thou- 
sands then go: silently homeward, to . 
spend the night in devotion, and the city 
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seems like the metropolis of the dead, so 
still and deserted are the streets, usually 
so noisy and animated. 

Saturday morning dawns on a city 
still quiet and lifeless, but there is a 
mysterious hush in the air. A sense of 
expectancy broods over all. Gradually 
group after group of natives appears; all 
noiseless and undemonstrative, yet all 
seemingly prepared for action and for the 
manifestation of joy. The streets are 
soon filled, and the suspense becomes 
most keen ; every one seems waiting. 

At the first stroke of the Cathedral bell, 
followed by all the bells in the city,—at 
exactly ten o’clock,—every form instant- 
ly becomes animated, and the stored-up 
energy of two days finds vent in active 
demonstration. Here and there and 
everywhere arises a babel of joyful 
sounds; every occupation is resumed; 
every pleasure is renewed. The stores 
and shops are once more open; and the 
hucksters are clamoring for recognition. 
Song and laughter add to the merry din. 
Hundreds of carriages are whirling in a 
merry-go-round of gayety, and a har- 
monious discord reigns supreme. God 
and the church are at once seemingly for- 
gotten ; the world, the flesh and the devil 
rule the hour. It isa revelry of energy— 
the busiest day in the year. 

All are preparing for the carnival of 
the morrow; and thousands upon thou- 
sands throng the bazars and markets, 
and thousands more are decorating house 
and cathedral, so that the glorious Resur- 
rection Day may rise on a city trans- 
figured by beauty. 

To the Luneta, the beautiful sea boule- 
vard, in the cool of the afternoon, streams 
the multitude on pleasure bent. The 
grand military band is as usual playing 
splendidly, and on the long promenade 
may be seen the flower and chivalry of 
Manila, as well as hundreds of foreign- 


| ers in their national costumes, who add 


materially to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. A group of English Jack-tars, 
from some British maw-of-war in the 
harbor, a score of Yankee sailors, with 
strong, manly faces; here and there a 
couple of German naval officers, a sprin- 
kling of American merchants, are seen in 
the Oriental throng ; many showing their 
own interest by flirting vigorously with 
the bewitching mestiza girls, who are in 
evidence everywhere. These olive- 
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cheeked maidens, whose long, raven hair, 
red lips and pearly teeth are cunningly 
displayed in daring coquetry, are all 
laughing merrily, many of them smoking 
cigarettes. 

Here comes a native planter, followed 
by his wife and a dozen or more children ; 
all preserving a most stolid demeanor, 
yet listening keenly to the stirring music. 
Here saunters a young mestizo swell, in 
fashionable European attire. He has 
been educated in the best universities 
abroad, and walks with an air of the 
most elegant nonchalance. 

And then come Chinamen in their na- 
tional dress, Spaniards in immaculate 
white drill, and Japanese in their pic- 
turesque costume. And so the crowds 
surge by, bowing and smiling, with never 
one careworn face in the vast throng. 

The promenade is over, and the Luneta 
is deserted. It is the dinner-hour, and 
all Manila is at the table, enjoying the 
abundance of that opulent clime. Most 
of the people go home; but the visitors 
from the surrounding villages find a 
bounteous repast at the wayside native 
restaurants, of which there are a great 
many. Most of these establishments are 
very primitive, and very little more than 
rice, fruit or meat is for sale. Every- 
thing is ridiculously cheap; for two cents 
a sumptuous meal can be.had; so that 
few go hungry. 

But Easter Sunday is the great day of 
the week, and the morning light discovers 
the whole city in holiday attire. From 
every house, and across the streets, flutter 
flags of every hue and description. The 
whole city is a riot of color, and gorgeous 
flowers and streaming banners are seen 
above every door. The churches are 
pealing their gladness and “Christ is 
risen ” is the anthem that rises from every 
heart; and all proceed to celebrate the 
holy event. 

In the Cathedral, the Archbishop him- 
self officiating, Pontifical High Mass at- 
tracts thousands of worshipers. 

The Cathedral was founded in 1570, 
and has several times been destroyed by 
earthquakes. The new Cathedral, on the 
site of the old—which was destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1880—cost upward of 
half a million dollars. It is a gigantic 
edifice of brick and stone, and is famed 
for the beauty of its decorations and its 
magnificent altars. 
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To-day it is unusually splendid, with 
its scores of priests in shining vestments 
and its troops of acolytes in sacred livery. 
The altars are profusely decorated, and 
festoons of flowers and garlands of lilies 
and roses are suspended from pillar to 
pillar—from nave to choir. But the serv- 
ice is not yet. The great procession of 
the year is forming within. The priésts 
are arranging the participants, each in his 
place. The bells in the campanile ring 
merrily, and from the excited crowd there 
comes a burst of glorious music. The 
bands. render effectively an operatic air 
as the procession files slowly out of the 
church. The natives see nothing incon- 
gruous in the introduction of operatic or 
secular music into divine worship. They 
are moved to devotion no less by the stir- 
ring strains of one of Sousa’s military 
marches, or a whirling waltz of Strauss, 
than by the solemn Te Deums of the 
Catholic ritual. To them all music is 
divine. Thus I could readily believe an 
army officer, recently returned from 
Manila, when he said to me that the 
Americans were much amused when they 
heard the band at a native funeral play- 
ing with great fervor “ There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night ”—an 
air that they had borrowed from an 
American military band. 

The line of march has been formed, 
the Archbishop dispenses his solemn 
blessing, and the great procession moves 
majestically forward, the bands playing 
lively airs and the flags and banners wav- 
ing impressively. Societies and orders 
without number pass by, while the 
throngs that line the sides of the streets 
again and again break into tumultuous 
applause as the image of some popular 
saint is lifted on high for the admiration 
of its devotees. In every square are 
long lines of Carromatos (small carts) 
drawn by wiry ponies, whose owners, 
usually well-to-do native planters, sit 
aloft, enjoying the scene around. 

In the procession itself, colleges of 
friars in their long robes of black, blue, 
white or brown alternate with great com- 
panies of solemn natives dressed in 
somber clothes. The Archbishop is in 
front, and to-day he rides triumphantly, 
a greater man than the Governor-Gen- 
eral. His carriage is drawn by four 
_ white horses, and as he passes by every 
head is bared. 
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The surrounding crowds are also most 
picturesque, especially to the foreigner, 
who will find there much that is interest- 
ing in the intervals of waiting. 

Every one is in his Sunday best. The 
native men are for the most part dressed 
in loose shirts or blouses, worn outside 
the trousers, and made of abaca, or 
Manila hemp ; sometimes of the airy, deli- 
cate and almost transparent pifia—a 
texture of pineapple leaf as choice as the 
finest lace. This is of white or light yel- 
low, and it is often interwoven with red, 
blue or green silk, and embroidered with 
flowers. The trousers—always white or 
light-colored—are fastened around the 
waist with a belt. The feet are usually 
bare, but are frequently protected by 
sandals, or by patent leather shoes. On 
the head is a black derby hat, or a Sala- 
cot. This is a large round hat, strongly 
plaited with gray and black intersecting 
patterns of liana fiber; the brim is orna- 
mented with a band of gold or silver. 
The poorer class—who are, of course, in 
the majority—dress much the same; the 
only difference is that the material is 
coarser—the colors, red and orange, pre- 
dominating. 

The women, who everywhere have 
equal rights with the men, wear flowing 
skirts of gay colors—bright red, white or 
green, with a variegated tapis, or silken 
saya, over which is a narrow dark waist- 
cloth, also-of silk; while the breast and 
shoulders are covered with a starched 
neck-cloth of pifia, beautifully embroid- 
erea and folded triangularly. On the 
head is gracefully worn a white mantle, 
from which the waving mass of raven 
hair falls almost to the ground. 

The toes of the feet, which are fre- 
quently naked, are placed in chinelas—a 
heelless slipper, which is shuffled with 
considerable grace. 

The men are usually of medium hight, 
lithe and of a rich brown color, with large 
cheek bones, bright eyes and immobile 
countenances. The women are often 
pretty, and all are smiling good-natured- 
ly. Their complexions of light-brown 
are usually clear and smooth, their eyes 
are large and expressive, while their fig- 
ures are the wonder of the traveler, they 
are so erect and stately, and are often 
models of grace and beauty. 

And so the procession makes its 
triumphant round ; and when it has again 
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reached its starting place—the Cathedral 
—the murmur of the multitude is once 
more hushed, for the grand organ and 
the white-robed choristers fill the vast in- 
terior with a flood of music that sweeps 
every soul into an ecstacy of adoration. 
High Mass is then said, and with a bene- 
diction the huge audience is dismissed. 

The afternoon now becomes a carnival. 
The theater, the circus and the cock-pits 
reap their yellow harvest. The whole 
city is aglow with all kinds of gayety; 
every one seeks his special form of 
amusement, and finds it. Bands without 
number are marching through the streets 
and companies of natives go by singing 
songs. Hospitality stands open-handed 
at every threshold, inviting all who would 
to enter. 

It is the dinner hour, and in every 
home arises the happy clatter of the fes- 
tive board: all are welcome—rich and 
poor, friend and stranger; no question 
is asked you. Eat, drink and be merry, 
is the order of the day, and all profit by 
the injunction and partake heartily of the 
good things; roast pig, chicken, many 
kinds of native fruits and rice, beer and 
wines. At the close cigarettes and bwyo 
(betel-nuts) are handed round ; both men 
and women smoke, and while others are 
being served, they enter into good na- 
tured conversation. 

It is the grand reception night of the 
year, and the veranda and sitting room 
are crowded with friends and strangers, 
and now the fun begins. Some native 
dances are called for, and several young 
men and girls come forward, while the 
music intones a languorous air. 

A scene of desperate love-making and 
of tantalizing coquetry on the part of the 
girls is first enacted. This is all done to 
the soft cadence of the music by intricate 
dance movements extemporized for the 
occasion. Each has his own interpreta- 
tion, but all interpret with terms of the 
most sensuous passion. One could eas- 
ily believe that these young people were 
terribly in earnest, and that the daggers 
that they look so dangerously might eas- 
ily become the weapons of death. They 
are, however, only in fun; tho I have 
known girls, through the license of this 
dance, show their preference in a most 
unmistakable way; while occasionally 
also I have seen high hopes blasted by the 
cold refusal of a graceful pirouette. 
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And now comes the crowning dance of 
the evening. A girl—a sweet and superb 
creature, perhaps the belle of the neigh- 
borhood—with large, piercing eyes and a 
wealth of flowing black hair, glides 
toward the center of the room. The 
spectators shout their approval, while the 
music’ croons a low, plaintive air, which 
she begins to accompany with a weird 
dance, at the same time hummingan occa- 
sional refrain. The guitars and harps 
ring out more boldly. Her tones grow 
louder and her movements faster, while 
her supple body curves into a hundred 
lines of beauty. Her olive face has be- 
come a rich crimson, and she now seems 
worked up to a tempest of fury. Now 
disdainful, now quivering with passion, 
she stands the embodiment of beautiful 
rage. Her voice is sharp and shrill, tho 
not harsh, as it trembles with splendid 
defiance. 

And now a cry of triumph fills the 
room, and the dancer’s face is aglow with 
ecstacy. She bounds forward and, throw- 
ing her head back, breaks into a conta- 
gious laugh that finds an echo in every 
heart. She has in one moment become 
the incarnation of joy; and blushing 
modestly at the applause that follows this 
really tragic exhibition, she retires and 
is succeeded by others. 

But it is getting late, and all Manila 
has come outdoors to see the grand 
Easter fire-works opposite the Governor’s 
Palace at Malacanan. 

Here a vast multitude has gathered, 
and the interval of waiting is well em- 
ployed in looking at the Moro-moro, a 
sort of Philippine miracle play, in which 
native kings and queens, Indians and 
soldiers and various mythical and biblical 
personages are seen contending. It is 
a rude tragedy, full of death, murder 
and retribution; but also not deficient in 
a sort of rough humor and native buf- 
foonery, acted by boys that take the fe- 
male parts. I must add, however, that 
there is never anything coarse or in- 
decent. Most of these plays are of a re- 
ligious nature, tho love is also the ani- 
mating object. The Moro-moro plays 
are all in the Tagal language, and are 
very popular and much applauded. 

While the people are thus whiling 
away the tedium of waiting the whole 
city has become a blaze of color, for on 
the fences and on every house are hun- 
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dreds of lamps, Chinese lanterns and fat- 
pots that now burst into variegated bril- 
liancy, making the night as day. But 
the heavens above are black enough, and 
there now are hurled whole constellations 
of stars and suns and, gigantic figures, 
splendid with political epigram and scrip- 
tural device. On the river-bank is a 
towering castle that at a given signal be- 
comes a symphony of fire: various de- 
signs are traced on the heavens, rockets 
shoot into the sky and stars are falling 
everywhere. The bands are playing 
gayly, and the admiring multitude ap- 
plauds at every outburst of some splen- 
did surprise. 

But it is now past midnight and a mag- 
nificent rainbow throws a farewell glory 
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on the background of the night, and the 
throng disperses noisily homeward, to 
prepare for the duties of the prosaic mor- 
row. Another Easter has been added to 
the joys of memory, and the recollections 
of its splendors will sweeten existence for 
another year. May the next Easter sun 
be to my countrymen the sun of hope; 
may it be radiant with promise of joys to 
come—the augury of prosperity and of 
liberty. 


New York Crry. 





Note—The foregoing, though descriptive of Easter 
at Manila, is also true of all other parts of the Philip- 
pines, with the exception of the Sulu archipelago, which is 
inhabited only by the Mohammedans. 

The Easter feasts at the shrine of Antipolo, the Cathedral 
of te and Majayjay, are almost as celebrated as those 
at Manila, 


with China. 


By Joseph Wheeler, 


Mayjor-GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS, U, S. A. 


HE conditions in China are inter- 
esting, and to many people per- 
plexing. The Chinese have a gov- 

ernment with a history extending back 
4,700 years. Some writers can see in 
them no virtues. They denounce them 
as odious, and their religions as abom- 
inations. Other writers extol their re- 
ligious devotion, commend their wor- 
ship at the tombs of their ancestors, 
speak in praise of their industries, their 
endurance, and even write of their sol- 
dierly qualities in battle. We have cer- 
tainly evidence that they possess some 
of these qualities, and the lack of indi- 
vidual incentive may account for the lit- 
tle progress China has made, when con- 
sidering her wonderful resources. 

I do not hesitate to say that the un- 
locked mineral wealth of that empire is 
greater than that found in any other 
country. Coal is found in limitless quan- 
tities, and is worked so easily that in 
Shansi it sells at 13 cents per ton at the 
mines. Iron ore of many varieties, in- 
cluding the best, abounds, and lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and gold are found in many 
different localities. 

At present the principal imports into 
China are cotton goods, flour and coal 
oil. In 1897 the United States exported 
to China cotton goods to the amount of 


$7,500,000, coal oil to the amount of 
$5,000,000, and last year China took 
$4,000,000 worth of flour from the 
United States. This is but a small frac- 
tion of the foreign trade of this “empire. 
The exports and imports with .Great 
Britain alone were $200,000,000 during 
one year, four years ago, and they have 


increased steadily ever since that time. 


A bright English official was once ar- 
guing with a Chinaman and trying to 
convince him of the superiority of mod- 
ern methods, and had much to say re- 
garding what he called Oriental super- 
stitions and illusions. The Chinaman 
listened with all attention, and replied: 

“Take all I have, take my property, 
deprive me of my liberty, but leave me 
my illusions.” 

This teaches us a valuable lesson. To 
obtain the best success in dealing with 
the people of China and the Philippines, 
we must send intelligent agents who will — 
study their customs, prejudices and pref- 
erences, and we can then offer them what 
they want in the shape most pleasing to 


them, and in the way which best suits 


their convenience. 

If we take over our goods and insist 
upon forcing our goods and our ideas 
upon them, we will fall far short of the 
highest attainable success. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 





Is Gallantry an Insult to Women? 
By Henry T. Finck, 


Autuor oF ‘“‘ Romantic Love anp Personat Beauty,” ‘“‘ Primitive Love anp Love Srorigs,”’ ETC. 


ALLANTRY, in the time-honored 
sense of courage and bravery in 
the battlefield, is a word which the 

newspaper dispatches have once more 
made prominent since the new outburst 
of the war spirit in America and Eng- 
land. That this military gallantry is an 
insult to women no one has ever main- 
tained. It is, in fact, the virtue which 
women in general still admire most of all 
things in a man, doubtless because of an 
instinct generated during the thousands 
of years when their safety and comfort 
depended on this masculine trait. But 
there is another kind of gallantry, a 
product of peace, Christianity and other 
civilizing influences, which was unknown 
to our remote ancestors and to other 
barbarians, as well as to the ancient civ- 
ilized nations—the Greeks, for instance, 


who were, in the words of the scholarly 
Becker, “ utter strangers to that consid- 
erate, self-sacrificing curtesy and those 
minute attentions to women which we 


commonly call gallantry.” This exclu- 
sively modern kind of gallantry has, 
strange to say, aroused the ire of a cer- 
tain class of women, some of whom have 
gone so far as to call it an insult to their 
sex. 

Devotion to logical consistency is not 
usually regarded as one of the cardinal 
virtues of women, but in this case the ar- 
gument is as logical as it is simple. These 
women desire to be regarded as the 
equals of man, physical and mental; to 
share with him all professional, commer- 
cial and political tasks; to do away with 
all division of labor based on difference 
of sex; in a word, to cease being women 
except in so far as they have to be wives 
and mothers to prevent the race from dy- 
ing out. Having thus got rid of all pos- 
sible distinctions of sex, they saw that, 
to be consistent, they must also disap- 
prove of the motto, Place aux dames. 

It is not likely that these women would 
have had the courage to be quite so con- 
sistent had they realized the full import 
of gallantry. It probably seemed to 


them a mere matter of etiquette—help- 
ing the ladies first at table, giving them 
the inside of the sidewalk, the window- 
seat in a car, and so on. But gallantry 
means infinitely more than that. To un- 
derstand just what it does mean, we have 
to glance at the condition of women 
among peoples and in countries where it 
does not exist. Australian women are 
often obliged to sit up all night and keep 
up fires to ward off the mosquitoes, so 
that their lords and masters may be able 
to sleep. “ The woman is an absolute 
slave,” writes the Rev. G. Taplin. “ She 
is treated with the greatest cruelty and 
indignity, has to do all laborious work, 
and to carry all the burdens. . .. 
In times of scarcity of food, she is the 
last to be fed and the last considered in 
any way. That many of them die in con- 
sequence cannot be a matter of won- 
der. The men think nothing of 
thrashing their wives, knocking them on 
the head, and inflicting frightful gashes; 
but they never beat the boys.” “ These 
poor creatures,” says Wilkinson, “‘are 
only treated with about the same consid- 
eration as the dogs that accompany them ; 
they are obliged to give any food that 
may be desired to the men, and sit and 
see them eat it, considering themselves 
amply repaid if they are rewarded by’ 
having a piece of gizzle, or any other 
leavings, pitched to them.” ‘While the 
men are buried with cerémony, the 
corpses of the women “ are often thrown 
to the dogs for food.” 

The same lack of gallantry exists | 
among the native races of Africa and 
America, tho many of them are in other 
respects far superior to the Australians. 
The Hottentot women used to beg the 
missionary Moffat to be allowed to re- 
main with him, because their own men 
treated them “ worse than they treated 
brutes.” Kolben expresses his indigna- 
tion at the custom of allowing boys, if 
they chose, to cudgel their own mothers 
in order to show their “ manliness.” “It 
is a result,” he says, “of the contempt 
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which these peoples feel for women.” 
Concerning Americans, Mr. N. A. Dor- 
chester writes: “The native Indian is 
naturally polite, but until touched by civ- 
ilization it never occurred to him to be 
polite to his wife.” ‘If there is one draw- 
back to Indian civilization more difficult 
to overcome than any other, it is to con- 
vince the Indian that he ought not to put 
the hardest work upon the Indian wom- 
en.” Even Catlin, the ardent champion 
of the Indians, was obliged to admit that 
at meals men formed the first group, 
while the “women and children and 
dogs” got what was left; and that all 
Indian women are “the slaves of their 
husbands.” Belden, who lived among 
the Sioux twelve years, wrote that “ sui- 
cide is very common among Indian 
women, and, considering the treatment 
they receive, it is a wonder there is not 
more of it.” Colonel Dodge tells us that 
an Indian girl is not safe for an instant 
if found alone away from the immediate 
protection of the lodge, and that a brother 
does not protect his sister from insult, 
nor avenge outrage. 

These are only a few samples of the 
evidence—of which I have collected near- 
ly a hundred pages in my recent work, 
entitled ‘‘ Primitive Love,” — proving 
that among the lower races we do not 
find even the rudiments of altruistic gal- 
lantry toward women. I also pointed 
out in that book the erroncousness of the 
oft-cited maxim that the best measure 
of a nation’s civilization is its treatment 
of women. Inasmuch as the civilized 
Greeks were, in their treatment of 
women, barbarians, and the civilized 
Hindoos incarnate fiends, it is more cor- 


rect to say that gallant treatment of' 


- women is*the last and highest product 
of civilization. 

It represents the victory of refined 
femininity over coarse masculinity. <A 
modern gentleman is curteous to women 
because he recognizes and admires their 
superiority to men in social and moral 
refinement. Our rude ancestors had no 
esteem for any but the masculine virtues, 
including gallantry in the older sense of 
the word. For modern gallantry—cur- 
tesy toward women—the way was paved 
by the tendency of true Christianity to 
give due honor to those virtues 
which are the special attributes of fem- 
ininity and maternity—gentleness, pa- 
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tience, humility, sympathy, compassion. 
The worship of the mother of Christ 
taught men to respect and adore other 
women, too, while medieval chivalry, with 
all its absurdities and inconsistencies, 
nevertheless did good service by accustom- 
ing coarse men to have regard for at least 
some women. It required the co-opera- 
tion of all the factors of civilization dur- 
ing several more centuries to give woman 
her present honored position, and this 
improvement has reached its climax in 
America. No European has ever summed 
up his impressions of America more 
aptly than Max O’Rell did when he 
wrote that if he were to be born again 
he would choose to be an American 
woman. Yet it is American women 
who ‘have raised the cry that gallantry— 
to which they owe so much—is a sham 
or an insult. 

Not all the women who are eager to 
abolish the distinctions of ‘sex are, how- 
ever, sufficiently logical to include the 
advantages they derive from gallantry 
among the things to be given up. Many, 
perhaps most of them, assume innocently 
that after they have gobbled up all that 
the men have hitherto claimed as their 
own, and, by lowering prices with their 
competition, have doubled the .difficulty 
of supporting a family, the men will con- 
tinue to bestow upon them their consider- 
ate, self-sacrificing curtesy simply be- 
cause they are women. They do not 
realize that they are dancing on a vol- 
cano. The men will no doubt remain 
gallantly considerate of women for some 
time to come, no matter what the women 
may do; but in this very circumstance 
lies a grave danger—the danger that gal- 
lantry may induce the men to grant 
women “ privileges ” which in the long 
run would tend to destroy that very gal- 
lantry. 

It is not likely, indeed, that men will 
ever revert to the habits of Australians, 
Africans and Indians in the treatment of 
women ; but it is evident that if women 
persist in having exactly the same em- 
ployments and thoughts as the men, they 
will become like the men, and thus de- 
stroy those peculiarly feminine qualities 
which make men bestow on them their 
gallant adoration. In my opinion they 
would thus lose infinitely more than they 
will ever gain by succeeding with their 
present aspirations. An aggressive, mil- 














itant, masculine woman is as offensive and 
abnormal a person as an effeminate man, 
and I believe the time is coming when 
both will be regarded with the.same dis- 
favor and meet with the same discourage- 
ment. I have often wondered why there 
should be so many more masculine wom- 
en than effeminate men. Perhaps the dis- 
proportion is only apparent, being due to 
the fact that effeminate men are less apt 
to parade their peculiarities in the public 
prints and in the clothes they wear. They 
are also more apt to meet with merciless 
ridicule, whereas their female counter- 
parts are protected by that gallantry 
which they consider so insulting. 

One thing is certain. Women cannot 
share man’s employments and enjoy his 
gallant attentions at the same time. 
There is less gallantry in the shop than 
in the parlor, less still in the factory, and 
none at all in the mines and the fields 
where women do the same work as the 
men. I have often thought that an in- 
teresting and decisive experiment might 
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be made to test the real feelings of wom- 
en in this:matter. Let it be enacted by 
the clubs of women who want to be just 
like men that every one of them shall 
wear a small ornamental badge, to indi- 
cate that, in return for the privilege now 
granted. them of invading practically all 
of man’s employments, they will for- 
swear all claim to gallant consideration. 
This would imply not only that men may 
smoke and swear in their presence, and 
refuse to give them first place anywhere, 
but that they need not protect them 
against the insults of boors, or, in case 
of war, provide first of all for their safe- 
ty. It would also imply that, in case 
of shipwreck, the women with badges 
must stand back with the men until the 
other women have been safely stowed 
away in the boats. It would mean the 
application of the rule “each one for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost ” 
—that is, the weakest. How many 
women, I wonder, would be willing to 
wear that badge? 


New York Crry. 


An Easter Pzan. 
. By William Hamilton Hayne. 
HE bells of all the Christian world, 





In harsh or sunny climes, 


é The happy bells of Easter-tide, 
‘ Ring out their silver chimes. 
Rejoice! Rejoice! the mingled voice 
< Of men and angels say— 

From darkness drawn, we hail the dawn, 
: The light of Easter Day! 
t The Master’s hand has cleft the tomb, 
4 And proved to foe and friend 
- The truth of God’s divine decree 

That life shall have no end. 

ll The lilies greet the Prince of Peace— 
S, The lilies pure and fair— 
yf And all the flowers of early spring 
n Breathe incense on the air. 
é All souls that kept the watch of Faith 
y (Their tears and anguish done) 
a Expand like plants that shed the dew, 
a And blossom in the sun. 
Rejoice! Rejoice! the mingled voice 
y Of men and angels say— 
dl From darkness drawn, we hail the dawn, 
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The light of Easter Day! 





N the early 80’s I was a railway postal 
clerk on one of the principal lines 
of the South. I was “helper,” and 

had as “clerk in charge” a man much 
older than myself. How much older I 
never knew, for that was one of his 
tender points. The family Bible and the 
Blue Book at Washington only could 
give information about his age. How- 
ever, he was old enough to have received 
a Yankee bullet square in the face at 
Chickamauga, and it had left a deep scar 
on his face. He was, and is, one of the 
few absolutely true men to be met in a 
lifetime. His name here will be Mark 
Winston, but my old friend, now in the 
superintendent’s office, signs a different 
one to the monthly pay roll. 

We left our Eastern terminus one 
night with a very light mail. We were 
running on the through Southern fast 
mail, and made few stops, as most of our 
exchanges were made by the “ catcher ” 
service. Our distribution soon finished, 
we lit our pipes, and Mark commenced 
a war story. That story was never fin- 
ished, for it was interrupted at the next 
_ stop by the entrance of two post office 
inspectors. We were much surprised at 
their business when we learned they were 
going to “block the mails,” to test—let 
us call him—Ben Craig. 

Ben was a postal clerk running on a 
small line connecting our through train 
with another trunk road fifty miles south 
of us. His point of connection with our 
line lay some forty miles further on, and 
he made the trip every night. He 
handled considerable mail, as this was 
our outlet for New Orleans. 

.“ Blocking the mails ” means the plac- 
ing of any number of decoy or test let- 
ters in the ordinary mail. These letters 
contain marked money, and have been 
previously postmarked along the line, 
from which they are supposed to have 
originated. Of course all points of ir- 
regularity are carefully covered. The 
decoys are placed indiscriminately 
through the mail that the clerk suspected 
of dishonesty handles. At the terminus 
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of his run the mail is hastily examined 
by an inspector, when the clerk is not 
present, and if any of the decoy letters 
are missing the clerk is arrested and 
searched for the marked money. The 
word “ test ” is used now instead of “ de- 
coy,” but I use the latter word because of 
its universal employment at the time this 
incident occurred. ‘‘ Test” is really the 
better word, for there is no effort made 
to decoy clerks; but they fail, if fall they 
must, by handling no unusually tempt- 
ing mail. When depredations occur in 
the dispatch of any certain mail, one clerk 
after another is tested until all employees 
handling this mail have been tried, unless 
some poor fellow is apprehended before 
the test is completed. It is, therefore, 
simply a test, as much to ascertain if a 
clerk is honest as it is to catch a thief. 
We all knew there was much com- 
plaint about letters to the Louisiana State 
Lottery being rifled. This great gam- 
bling institution was then running at full 
blast in the Crescent City, and the mails 


‘had not yet been denied it as a means of 


communication. Every postal car in the 
South was burdened with its mail, and 
money was sent in ordinary letters by 
the thousands. If any employee had a 
drop of dishonest blood in his veins here 
was a chance for it to be made manifest. 
Mail originating on and coming over our 
line had, it appeared, been made the spe- 
cial prey of some dishonest clerk. Our 
line, we were informed, had been 
tested thoroughly and given a “ bill of 
health.” The same had been done with 
the line running into New Orleans, and 
each clerk had stood the test. Every one 
that could possibly handle this mail had 
been tested, except Ben, and it was clear 
that Uncle Sam’s secret service men ex- 
pected that night to close Inspection Case 
No. 7,312 by his arrest. 

The decoy letters were put in the mail 
we were to turn over to Ben. I noticed 
how sober was Winston, my clerk in 
charge, as he went to the car door and 
looked out for some time at the: peaceful 
scenes of hill and valley, forest and field, 















as they swept by in the pale moonlight. 
Above the rattle of the train came only 
the occasional. bark of an awakened farm 
dog or the whistle of the engine as it ap- 
proached the country lanes. Suddenly 
Mark turned and said, rather cynically, 
I thought: 

“ T wonder if every man does have his 
price? I don’t usually think so, but if 
Ben Craig has received his and sold out 
I’m not so sure. You seem to be certain 
of your man, gentlemen,” he said to the 
two secret service men, “ and I own the 
evidence is against him. Still I’ve known 
that boy a good while, and it’s hard to 
believe him a thief. - He has been poor 
enough to be one, but I haven’t always 
noticed that poverty and dishonesty went 
together. When he first came to Chatta- 
nooga, to go into the service as a substi- 
tute, he didn’t have a thing but a sickly 
wife and a pretty nearly blind baby girl. 
‘Subbing’ is mighty poor business to 
make a living at now, and it was much 
worse in those times, especially at Chat- 
tanooga. He could make a few dollars 
only when some clerk laid off, and that 
old gang thought too much of the al- 
mighty dollar to lay off for anything, ex- 
cept death or a broken leg.” 

Here Winston told a story about the 
“ nearness,” as he called it, of one of the 
old timers on the Atlanta route, and 
finally came back to Ben’s case: “ That 
fellow was as poor as a Hardshell Bap- 
tist Church mouse, I tell you. The only 
thing in the world he had in the way of 
collateral was some stock in a busted iron 
mine in Alabama. He tried to sell this 
to me is how I happened to know. I of- 
fered to loan him money on it if he would 
keep the stock—I had all of that kind of 
paper I wanted. He declined my offer, 
which was the only one I ever heard of 
being made for any of this boomed and 
busted stock. All through his poverty 
he was cheerful, and we rather liked him. 
True, we didn’t know much about him, 
for he kept aloof from the boys and acted 
rather mysteriously, some of them 
thought. But I always believed it was 
his pride and his poverty got mixed, and 
you may look for some strange things 
when that condition happens, unless you 
get on the inside and know your man.” 

A reverse curve nearly knocked Mark 
“off his pins,” but, steadying himself 
against a pouch rack, he went on: 
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“Last summer was the hardest times 
I ever saw. The bottom had dropped 
out of everything, and Ben just held on 
because he couldn’t get anything else to 
do. One morning I was in the chief 
clerk’s office correcting my ‘scheme,’ 
when he came in as usual to see if there 
was any work for him; and, as usual, 
there was nothing. He was nearly in 
rags, and a sadder looking man I never 
saw. After he was gone I asked the 
‘old man,’ as we called the chief, about 
Ben, and he said not a man had taken a 
day off in over three weeks, and he 
couldn't see how the fellow lived. There 
was going to be a reunion of old rebel 
soldiers up at Knoxville next day, so I 
just thought I would go up and yell a lit- 
tle with the boys myself. My run was 
due out that night, so I went to inform 
Ben to take it out for me. I followed 
him home about two blocks behind, and 
there he went, with his head down and 
never looking round, to the poorest part 
of the old town. When he came to the 
door in answer to my knock he had the 
baby in his arms, with her eyes all band- 
aged up so she couldn’t see a wink. They 
thought I was the doctor, but when Ben 
told her it was Mr. Winston, she put her 
arms up and I leaned over and kissed 
her. | She sorter hugged me like, and 
said ‘I love ’ou, Mr. Winston.’ It kind 
o’ staggered me at first, but Ben spoke of 
a little trifle I had sent her by him last 
Christmas, and then I knew. Children 
don’t forget.” ‘ 

‘The old fellow was silent a moment, 
but brightening up, said: “ Well, I had 
a fine time.at Knoxville—old General 
Frank Rebel Cheatam was there, and I 
stayed longer than I expected. Ben made 
four or five trips for me, and when I re- 
turned I went down to his home to get 
my mail key and my traps, and met the 
doctor coming away from the house. I 
stopped him and inquired about the 
child’s eyes. He said the case was a 
peculiar one, and he feared he was unable 
to do anything more for her. In fact, he 
had told them that morning that an early 
operation was absolutely necessary, and 
he had recommended Dr. C., of Atlanta, 
as the one man to do it. The operation 
was a very delicate one, but he had no 
doubt this great oculist could save her 
eyes. But it would be expensive, and he 
didn’t think Craig could afford it. Said 
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’twas a pity, too, for she was a beautiful 
child, and sweet asa rosebud. I remem- 
ber he said rosebud, for I thought he 
used a good word. 

* When I entered the house it was 
- plain Ben and his wife had been crying. 
When the child heard my voice she said 
she wished she could see so she could get 
a look at Mr. Winston, for she had never 
seen him. But I thought it was just as 
well she couldn’t, for maybe she had 
some kind of an idea about how I looked 
that the real thing might have startled 
her. I remained only a moment, and 
beckoned Ben out of the house. He got 
his hat and said he would go up town 
with me. As he walked along I asked 
him if he needed help—charged him to 
tell the truth. Well, gentlemen, with 
that child’s whole future at stake he said 
no. Now, I never had one of them little 
fellows of my own, but I sorter realized 
what it would mean to have one like that, 
with nothing in. life but darkness and 
blindness, when a few dollars stood in the 
way of its getting its eyes all right again. 
Put me in that fix and some fellow trying 
to loan me money, and the only question 
I’d ask would be, how big is your bank 
account? I wouldn’t be studying whether 
I could pay it back or not. But Ben did, 
and he wouldn’t take a cent. And what 
do you reckon he was going down town 
for? Well, sir, to turn in a purse con- 
taining three hundred dollars, which he’d 
found on a coach seat at the other end 
of the run. To save the price of a bed 
he had been sleeping in the cars in the 
yards at Nashville, and ’twas there he 
found the purse. Half of it would save 
his child’s eyes, and he never seemed to 
have thought of it; but I did, and came 
near telling him so when he asked me if 
it would be right to accept a reward. 
Said he didn’t think so at first, but since 
the doctor’s visit to his house that morn- 
ing he didn’t know. Well, of course, 
nothing came of it, for only stingy people 
lose their pocketbooks. Ben’s got the 
letter yet, thanking him for his honesty.” 

Mark exchanged mails as we thun- 
dered by a small town, and: I took the 
pouch from his hands, thinking there was 
more of the story. Finally one of the in- 
spectors said: “ He did take his child to 
Atlanta, and spent two hundred dollars 
getting her eyes cured. That’s one of 
the strong points against him. There 
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was trouble on your old line then, Win- 
ston, and you know we never could lo- 
cate the thief, and Craig did nearly all 
his ‘ subbing ’ right there. I appreciate 
the sentiment in this case, but our busi- 
ness is to locate riflers of the mail, and 
sentiment must stand aside.” 

“T’m not blaming you,” said Mark. 
“You oughtn’t to hold your jobs if it 
didn’t. I was only wondering, after all, 
if it was so awfully dishonest to take lot- 
tery money if a child’s eyes were thestake. 
I hope it will never be played that high 
for me, for that four years of a hungry 
soldier’s life seems to have dulled my 
ideals somewhat. Still, I don’t believe 
Ben stole it, and my life on it, you will 
find none of your marked money on that 
child’s father.” ; 

Mark was tying out the letters and 
packages, and placing them in the pouch 
that would be given Ben at our nextsstop- 
ping point. He musingly continued as 
he worked: “ She makes the trip with 
him sometimes—comes over to see her 





aunt at this end of the line, I believe. | 


Been doing so ever since he got a regular 
run down here. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she’s with him to-night. Hope she is, 
for—well, no matter. Say,’ speaking 
aloud, “did you ever see that young 
one?” 

As we pulled up by the side of Ben’s 
car a few minutes later we saw him 
standing in the door with his child in his 
arms. Well, he didn’t look like a thief 
a bit, but inspectors don’t go much on 
looks. I went over to Craig’s car, and 
he signed me for through New Orleans 
registered mail. As I left I heard him 
tell the child, “ Throw a kiss to Mr. Win- 
ston.” 

When I climbed back into the car 
Mark was murmuring something with 
God’s name in it.. It may have been a 
curse—:t might have been a prayer. He 
was the only man I ever knew that could 
say either with equal earnestness. 

All that night over hill and valley, 
through tunnel and across. water gaps the 
old train thundered, as Mark and I 
alone in the car worked and watched and 
waited. Winston continually, and for 
the first time, complained of the glare of 
the lamps on the catcher cranes when an 
exchange was made, but he said nought 
else. Just as morning dawned, when 
we were nearing the end of our run, the 
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train stopped at a small station in answer 
to a red signal. The telegraph operator 
ran to our car as it stopped and handed 
me a telegram. Again we were on our 
way, and Mark motioned me to open the 
message. He was deathly pale, and al- 
most staggered. We both knew it had 
to tell of the night’s result in some way, 
but why we should be telegraphed I could 
not see. My hand trembled a little and 
my voice quavered as I read aloud: 
“Winston, clerk in charge, on Train No. 7. 

“ Decoys missing. Party arrested. No evi- 
dence found. Can there be a mistake regard- 
ing dispatch? Answer. 

MeEap, Inspector.” 

As I finished reading the message I 
lookéd up bewildered to the letter case 
where Mark’s hand was pointing, and 
there was the New Orleans mail, decoys, 
test letters and all not tied out. To this 
day I do not know whether Winston left 
them intentionally or.not. He never said 
and I never questioned him. I have 
sometimes thought that he lost faith for 
a moment in Ben, and had silently deter- 
mined to take no chances. 

As we went into the office that morn- 
ing to make our report the chief clerk 
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IFE vibrates here with interest in the 
Transvaal war. The engrossment 
is quite extraordinary; exceeding 

everything that was induced by the Ar- 
menian massacres, the Greco-Turkish or 
American-Spanish troubles. One sees 
this not only in the tone and matter of 
the public press, but in homely trifles. 
School girls, for instance, did not talk of 
the Greeks and Turks on their way to 
lessons; but you overhear them talking 
of the Boers. Nor was there an epidemic 
in any of the previous cases, as there is 
now, of lads running away to the seat 
of war, or trying to. Nor were farm- 
ers pestered, as they complain of being 
now, by boys trampling their fields and 
digging trenches, to play at shooting 
Englishmen. And, finally, who, pray, 
ever remembers gentlemen loosening the 
curb of conventionality so far as to 
broach a political subject in the company 
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was saying to Walt Savage, of the Jack- 
sonville route: : 

“No, you can never tell about this 
mining business. You see Craig came 
near starving to death ‘ subbing’ round 
here, until last spring some Yankees 
came along and took up that old mine 
he had stock in, and in two months it 
was paying dividends. He’s got over a 
thousand out of it already, and here is 
his resignation from the mail service, and 
he goes as secretary to the Wills Valley 
Iron Company the first of the month.” 

Mark was in a good humor all day, 
and the next, and the next. I went out 
with a new man my next trip. The gen- 
eral order issued that day contained the 
following: “ Suspended without pay for 
30 days a clerk of class 3, this division, 
for failure to dispatch important mail. 
The circumstances of the failure were 
especially aggravating, and an exception- 
ally good record alone prevented uncon- 
ditional removal.” 

Before the thirty days were out the 
real thief had been caught, and it showed 
Mark could have trusted his friend to the 
utmost. 

Datras, TExAs. 


Notes. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


of ladies, as happens every night in the 
case of this war! - An internecine strug- 
gle could hardly excite a greater inten- 
sity of feeling. 

Condemnation of the British cabinet 
is as good as universal. Conservatives 
are prone to suppress every good word 
for the ‘English people, likewise ac- 
knowledging only the courage of British 
troops and the talent of two or three of 
their generals. The only voices friendly 
to England as a whole are those of poli- 
ticians of the Liberal order, and writers 
of the Social Democratic press. These 
opposed Bismarck’s policy of employing 
the Government’s press department to 
undermine German respect for British 
institutions in old days, and stick to their 
principles by approving the flood of 
prejudice which Bismarck’s régime first 
engendered, and the war now lets loose. 

“Let the English receive a check in 
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Africa, say we, too,” writes The Liberal. 
“ Yes; but let it not be in order to lower 
British prestige. God forbid. But sim- 
ply in order to recall the English people 
to their better selves, as did their Amer- 
ican reverse a century ago. English- 
men have lost sight of the uses to society 
of the passion for national liberty, 
through having undergone a too long 
. and insistent preaching on the usefulness 
of mines and railways. We Liberals of 
the Continent have every reason to hope 
something may restore the lost insight 
to them. And we hope the something 
may turn out to be failure to Cecil 
Rhodes and the attempt to subjugate the 
Boers. There is no commandment in 
the Decalogue for nations to buy machin- 
ery and exploit mines, or have their days 
cut off.” 

And Herr Bebel, seizing the.opportu- 
nity afforded by a debate on the Naval 
bill, declared in the Reichstag: “ Eng- 
land’s attitude in the Boer war has met 
with condemnation on our part. But 
there is a great difference between our 
finding that it has behaved wrongly in 
this one of its actions, and taking up an 
inimical attitude toward it in every re- 
spect like you (the Right, or Conserva- 
tives). England ought to be our natural 
ally.” 

Herr Liebknecht, the venerable leader 
of the Social-Democrats, cried out in a 
company sternly : “ What do you mean by 
hating England. Would you want our 
(German) police system, or French mili- 
tarism in the van of influence in Europe? 
We need England yet.” 

But these, as I say, are the voices only 
of the few. The majority abides indis- 
criminately anti-British. And what is 
more, it persists in believing that the 
Government is anti-British, too, tho the 
Samoan bargain and political considera- 
tions generally bind its hands; and, con- 
sequently, of course, its tongue. Folks 
refuse to believe a word which represents 
the Emperor as pretending friendliness 
toward the Queen; and lament afresh 
that he ever should have fancied his posi- 
tion as sovereign obliged him to touch 
the hand of Cecil Rhodes, or go back on 
his impetuous telegram to President 
Kriiger, the one thing youthfully and 
sympathetically downright in all this 
German-Transvaal business. 

If the want of fighting ships accounts 
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for the cynical change in their sovereign, 
the people would willingly put an end to 
it, by granting ships, any number of 
ships. But there are the Social Demo- 
crats who say it is no use: the more Ger- 
mans build,. the more France and the 
other countries will build, while England 
will keep ahead of all of them together 
in building. They stand helpless before 
English wealth. 

The sole ray of encouragement in the 
situation of things is the possibility of 
England adopting a system of conscrip- 
tion similar to that of Continental coun- 
tries. Lord Wolseley has pronounced it 
inevitable, and the idea is being discussed 
daily by English statesmen. If it should 
be put through, if England really should 
adopt compulsory military service, the 
advantage which she has enjoyed so long 
over Germany will fall away. Her youth 
will be swathed in the bands of police red 
tape from the day of their birth on; the 
free energy of their spirit will be com- 
pressed ; their free will broken; their im- 
pulse tamed. The world will cease to 
hear of Anglo-Saxon daring and hardi- 
ness, of the Anglo-Saxon gift for pio- 
neering and colonizing. The Anglo- 
Saxon will appear like the rest of the 
sons of man, a product of political cir- 
cumstances. Conscription draws men 
in the flush of their years away from their 
work to barracks. In these years Eng- 
lish younger sons are wont to be in all 
the ends of the earth. They will refuse 
to return; and the necessary penalty of 
contumacy being imprisonment -on re- 
turning home, thousands will become 
permanent exiles. England will suffer, 
as Germany suffers, a steady loss of ener- 
getic virile blood; and rival countries 
oversea will reap an undeserved harvest 
of citizens. The question of the status 
of Outlanders will solve itself; they will 
be no more ; Outlanders will seek natural- 
ization. Meanwhile-at home, hundreds of 
thousands will be withdrawn from pro- 
ductive labor. The conditions of com- 
mercial competition will be equalized be- 
tween the Continent and the islands. 
Europe will be able to breathe. 

Thus virtually the Neue Freie Presse 
of Vienna, the Post of Berlin, the Rund- 
schau, and a host of commenting prints: 
the same, substantially, that found a 
cause for satisfaction over the prospect 
of America adopting a course of impe- 

















rialism. Imperialism demands a strong 
army of ever increasing size. Tropical 
possessions a constant consumption of 
men. And let such consumption but go 
on long enough and there follows a 
superabundance of females at home. 
This superabundance given, the lower- 
ing of the status of women succeeds. 
The present absurdly elevated position 
of women in America will give way to 
the European standard. 

On every occasion you see the same 
kind of comment! So it is something 
more than “mere journalism,” a phe- 
nomenon of the day and an incident. As 
I see it, it is a profound historical faci, 
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revealed by the flash liglitnings of pub- 
lication. What is revealed is the moral 
level to which European peoples have. 
been debased. Here they are shackeled, 
bent and burdened by the yoke of mili- 
tarism; dumbly sensible of numerous 
social evils militarism entails; sapped by 
restrictions of all energy for revolting. 
All that seems left is the malevolent hope 
of other nations, which are still free, be- 
coming as they are. 

If Social Democratism has a friendly 
word for England, at this crisis, it is be- 
cause Social Democracy represents the 
remnant of energy for rebellion left in 
the soul of the German nation. 

BEeriin, GERMANY. 


Gur Washington Letter. 
By a Floor Correspondent. 


HIS has not been a dull week by 
any means. It has been a week 
of surprises; I came near saying 

sensations. The greatest surprise has 
been furnished by the hero of Manila. A 
few weeks ago, Admiral Dewey could 
not be induced to open his mouth on any 
subject. Was he taking the range of 
the Presidency? Suddenly the ominous 
silence is broken. It is as if the Admiral 
had said to the World reporter, “ You 
may fire, Gridley, when ready.” Of 
course, the reporter was ready, and the 
shot was fired. But where does it strike? 
Does it hit McKinley or Bryan? Or is 
it simply the advertisement of a blank 
cartridge? Is it a bid for the Repub- 
lican nomination or the Democratic, or 
does it mean a new party? But not many 
of these questions are asked seriously to- 
day: they are asked with a laugh by the 
professional politician and with a shake 
of the head by the department clerk. The 
Admiral usually has had the credit of be- 
ing ahead of time, but in this matter the 
general impression here is that he is'a lit- 
tle late. It is. too late for the Repub- 
lican nomination, which is already assured 
to President McKinley; and the Demo- 
cratic leaders are just as certain that 
Bryan is to be their candidate. The anti- 
imperialists are not strong enough to 
carry a single State on that issue, and, if 
they were, Dewey could hardly be their 





candidate, for didn’t he anchor at Ma- 
nila when they wanted him to sail away? 
We: have often had the spectacle of a 
party without a candidate, but it is very 
unusual to have a candidate without a 
party. 

At first the inclination was to take the 
announcement as a joke. Mr. Hanna is 
quoted as saying that it ought io have 
been made on April Fool’s Day. But 
when it appeared that Admiral Dewey 
did not deny the statement, but confessed 
to its absolute accuracy, the prevail- 
ing feeling, which anybody may easily 
discover—is that he has made a big mis- 
take. This feeling is most strong among 
his professional associates. While naval 
officers are not always averse to pulling 
wires, there is a professional pride as 
well as a tradition of the service which 
forbids them from mingling actively in 
political contests. To this professional 
sentiment Dewey’s confession that there 
is a place higher than that of the first of- 
ficer of the United States navy, and his 
admission that he would like to have it, 
seems like an abandonment of the highest 
ideals and the highest achievements of 
his profession for another field in which 
his naval victories are simply used to 
bolster his ambition. Clearly the Ad- 
miral has not taken counsel of his brother. 
officers in this matter. I doubt if he has 
taken council of any astute political lead- 
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ers; he seems to have fallen into the 
hands of newspaper men. The declara- 
tion may be a feeler. If so, it will not 
take long to get the sentiment at the cap- 
ital, whatever it may be throughout the 
country. The feeling is urimistakable 
that the Admiral has been ill advised, 
that he has made thé greatest mistake of 
his life. At the Navy Department no 
one would talk for publication, but it was 
just as easy to get the feeling as if it had 
been taken under deposition by a notary 
public. 

At the Capitol, the announcement pro- 
duced no sensation; hardly a ripple of 
excitement ; but it furnished no little fuel 
for conversation in the cloak rooms and 
lobbies. 

“Dewey made a mistake,” said a well- 
known member; “ he should have come 
when the tide was more strongly in his 
favor. I read his announcement with 
profound regret; he would stand higher 
as a successful Admiral than as a disap- 
pointed candidate.” “I can’t see for the 
life of me how he would succeed in get- 
ting on either ticket,” said another. “I 
don’t believe Dewey is responsible for 
that fool interview,” said another. “‘ His 
wife’s ambition has overcome his judg- 
ment,” and Senator Lindsay is credited 
with saying, “ Oh, this is only a woman’s 
affair; Dewey was named at an after- 
noon tea!” The fact that Admiral 
Dewey married the sister of John R. Mc- 
Lean does not mean that he has married 
the Democratic party. The disposition to 
assign a good deal of influence to Mrs. 
Dewey in this matter is what might have 
been expected. The Admiral had hardly 
announced his engagement before it was 
whispered that Mrs. Dewey was very am- 
bitious. Had the Admiral remained sin- 
gle it is doubtful if the glamour of poli- 
tics could have allured him from his pro- 
fessional anchorage. “When a man 
marries,” said a bachelor member of the 
House, “his troubles begin. That is the 
reason I have never married.” But if 
this misogamist really felt that the road 
to the White House passed by the altar 
of Hymen what a difference it would 
make with his pessimism. 

The tone of Admiral Dewey’s state- 
ment surprises people quite as much as 
its purpose, particularly his saying, “I 
am convinced that the office of President 
is not such a very difficult one to fill.” 
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‘“ Anybody who takes that view,” said a 
score of commentators, “ shows his unfit- 
ness for the office at the start.” A few 
months in the Presidential chair might 
change the Admiral’s idea as to the ease 
with which the responsibilities of the 
Executive might be borne. To any one 
who knows how Admiral Dewey is made 
up it is evident that the duties of the 
President would impose a tremendous 
strain upon him. He is extremely sen- 
sitive to criticism. He is happy enough 
when on the wave of popularity, but when 
the tide turns and he feels the chill 
breezes of sarcasm and reproach, as he 
but lately felt them, he wilts under it like 
a frost-bitten flower. Possibly he would 
eventually get used to the clamor and de- 
nunciation of an organized opposition, 


and take it as a matter of course, but 


those who knows him best say that he 
could go through half a dozen battles 
like that of Manila easier than he could 
stand the strain of a Presidential cam- 
paign. It is only a few weeks ago that 
Dewey said to a friend, “I believe there 
are people in this country who hate me.” 
Some anti-imperialist had sent him a let- 
ter accusing him not only of murdering 
the Filipinos, but of murdering the Eng- 
lish language. If Dewey were an ego- 
tistic man such things would not disturb 
him. His self-esteem is not great; he is 
more apt to take the estimate, favorable 
or unfavorable, which other people put 
upon his actions than to maintain the 
calm, imperturbable indifference of the 
philosophic politician. In a moment of 
new confidence in his popularity with the 
people, Dewey has made this announce- 
ment, but I should not be surprised if 
within a week the Admiral, under the re- 
action of his sober self-estimate, re- 
gretted it more than the most severe of 
his critics. 

The next surprise of the week has been 
the resignation of Mr. Webster Davis, 
second assistant secretary of the Interior 
Department, for the avowed purpose of 
freeing his mind on the subject of the 
South African war. As to the propriety 
of Mr. Davis’s course there can be no 
doubt. His visit to South Africa was 
somewhat embarrassing to the adminis- 
tration. In spite of assurance to the con- 
trary, there was a suspicion abroad that 
Mr. Davis had gone on a secret mission 
for the Government. His resignation 

















furnishes the best proof that his trip was 
of a purely personal character. He now 
announces his intention of lecturing on 
behalf of the Boers. As to the wisdom of: 
his course, there is naturally a division of 
opinion. His action is applauded by 
Boer sympathizers, of whom there are not 
a few in Washington; but, on the other 
hand, it is asked, What does Mr. Davis 
expect to accomplish? The United States 
cannot intervene, nor can we violate the 
neutrality laws; all that Mr. Davis can 
do is to try to raise a wave of sympathy. 
Immediately after presenting his resig- 
nation that gentleman left the depart- 
ment and has not been seen much since. 

In addition to being a week of sur- 
prises and sensations, it has been a week 
of combat and struggle, of Senatorial elo- 
quence and Senatorial _filibustering. 
While one Senator with the breath of his 
eloquence has blown a beautiful piece of 
rhetoric, resplendent with the hues of the 
rainbow, another Senator with the sharp 
spear of his sarcasm has pricked it, and 
the Senate has lapsed into inextinguish- 
able laughter, only to be thrown the next 
day into a squall of ill-humored conten- 
tion. Along with the Dewey surprise 
and the Davis surprise, we must place the 
Pettus surprise. The Senate is still talk- 
ing about it. No one supposed that the 
Alabama octogenarian had such a capac- 
ity for humor. His stories lose their 
quaintriess when you put them in print. 
His slow drawl, his command of dialect, 
and the ponderous way with which he 
uses the spear of Ithuriel, made his re- 
cent comments on Senatorial oratory as 
unique as they were unexpected. 

This Porto Rican bill has made the cir- 
cuit and come back to the place from 
which it started: the Committee of Ways 
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and Means in the House. As the bill left 
the House it was purely a tariff meas- 
ure. It comes back with all the Senate 
provisions as to civil government, which 
furnish new opportunity for difference. 
The Republican free-traders in the House 
are as strongly opposed to the bill as 
ever. Mr. McCall, who was absent on ac- 
count of sickness, is back again and look- 
ing much better. Mr. Littlefield is on 
deck, too. As each of them has already 
spoken fully on the subject, it is not ex- 
pected that they will move for an ex- 
tended debate. The probabilities are that 
an effort will be made by the Committee 
on Rules to have the bill passed with as 
little discussion as possible. Representa- 
tive Lorimer, of Illinois, is said to be 
ready and anxious to dissect the bill. 
There is talk of a Republican caucus, and 
the Democrats are calling their men in to 
be ready for the final vote. There is no 
probability that that will be taken this 
week. In attempting to get the bill 
through the House much reliance will be 
placed upon the temporary character of 
the tariff provision. In other words, the 
only way to get it through is to diminish 
its importance. 

After a struggle for position, the Quay 
case has come up before the Senate, and 
the speeches have already begun. A 
more important question for the Senator 
is, When will they end? As yet no agree- 
ment as to a time for voting has been 
reached. 

The last snow heap has melted. April 
is already here; and yesterday with its 
surly clouds and rain in the morning, its 
sunshine at noon and its snow squall and 
cold wind in the afternoon seemed to 
symbolize the fickleness of political 
weather in Washington. — 


An Easter Egg. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


MBLEM of life that shall unfold and rise— 
That is the egg itself, a miracle! 
Type of true faith and living Church as well! 
_ But what does this light bauble symbolize, 
This empty form, this ornamental shell ? 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 








A Life of Alexander the Great.* 


It is pleasant to come upon a piece of 
biography written with genuine enthu- 
siasm and at the same time imbued with 
excellent scholarship. President Wheel- 
er’s study of Alexander has been thor- 
ough as well as friendly, and while we 
feel his great admiration of the Macedo- 
nian hero, we cordially recognize the 
fairness, if not the absolute impartiality, 
of his story. Indeed, a good title for this 
highly attractive book would have been 
“The Romance of Alexander.” We do 
not mean to insinuate that President 
Wheeler has romanced about his subject. 
What we do mean is that Alexander’s 
career was romantic; and that our author 
has presented it most picturesquely. The 
book reads like a tale of high heroism of 
the more savage sort, and the very at- 
mosphere of ancient Greek days is some- 
how blown into the pages. 

This is not a biography written along 
“ scientific ” lines, as we have come to un- 
derstand that sort of thing; it really takes 
about the middle course between the ex- 
treme of analytical dryness and that of 
gorgeous and diffused rhetorical paint- 
ing. The facts are all present and in 
proper relations; history attends the 
march of the great conqueror and ac- 
counts for him—the time is conriected 
with the man, and the world’s civiliza- 
tion illuminates his career. President 
Wheeler does not merely rearrange biog- 
raphy. His book, while far from being 
pedantic, shows in its substance the mat- 
ter collected by a ripe scholar who has 
read his Greek history at first hand. The 
biography may here and there flare up 
into something like eulogy ; but who can 
read about Alexander without feeling 
eulogy? 

To our mind the chief value of Presi- 
dent Wheeler’s book lies in the direct- 
ness, vividness and force of its descrip- 
tions of marches, battles, events, inci- 
dents, and its comprehensive grouping of 





* ALEXANDER THE GREAT. The Merging of the Fast and 
West in Universal History. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Precident of the University of California, New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50, 
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Unques- 
tionably the picture of Alexander and his 


historical causes and results. 


time is a superbly effective one. The 
masterly genius of the man is dramatic- 
ally presented in the vastness and ex- 
plosive splendor of his performances. 
His marches, his strategic maneuvers 
and his crushing assaults are set forth as 
if bodily reproduced. It is very admi- 
rable as historical word-painting. 

But it would be unfair to give the im- 
pression that this life of Alexander is 
nothing more than a glowing and mov- 
ing sketch of hattle-scenes and heroic 
war-movements. These things neces- 
sarily fill a large space in any story of 
the great warrior ; still the political influ- 
ences and events of the time have to be 
taken carefully into consideration if we 
would have a large and safe understand- 
ing of Alexander and his achievements. 
While a book of the size of this could. not 
contain a detailed historical account of 
the political movements affecting and af- 
fected by Alexander’s ambition, yet they 
are here sketched with notable clearness 
and good judgment. 

The story begins with an account of 
Alexander’s parentage and childhood, in- 
cluding a succinct review of Philip’s 
reign, and passes fluently down to his 
death, giving in perfect order all that is 
known of his career. Many portraits 
and other illustrations appropriately ac- 
company the text, and there are maps 
and plans of all the principal battles. It 
is a book to read and enjoy, as well as an 
excellent guide to the great campaigns of 
Alexander. We point to it as a model of 
what a popular biography of an ancient 
hero should be. Everything essential is 
given in orderly succession; there is no 
clouding of the story with learned argu- 
ment; authorities are given and quoted; 
but there are no bothersome notes; when 
the reading is finished a strong and true 
impression of Alexander’s life and 
achievements is left in mind with a fine 
idea of the age and its composite civiliza- 
tion. In the “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
series, of which this is the XX VIIth vol- 
ume, there is no better biography than 






















' President Wheeler’s contribution. We 
have not gone over the book comparing 
its descriptions and statements with 
those of other historians. It may have 
its slips to be mended ; but it certainly is 
a most entertaining and well written 
work. The good index will be helpful to 
the student and general reader. 
& 


The Regeneration of China * 


Few more thorough studies have been 
made of any people than those which Dr. 
Smith has devoted to the Chinese. He 
has been engaged in mission work in 
China for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and it is not too much to say that he un- 
derstands the people whom he describes 
as well as it is possible for any foreigner 
to understand them. In fact, he knows 
them so completely that we are almost 
led to doubt if it be possible to know 
them quite completely. Much has been 
done by modern psychologists in the in- 
vestigation of mind as displayed by the 
lower animals, but we feel that after all 
there is a great gulf fixed between them 
and us. So, after reading Dr. Smith’s 
book, do we feel concerning the dissimi- 
larities between the Oriental and the 
Occidental man. 

It may be that physiology discloses no 
difference of structure or function be- 
tween the races; but psychologically they 
are so differentiated as to make it ques- 
tionable if they can ever be assimilated. 
We have to accustom ourselves to the 
idea that what to our minds are powerful 
motives, are to the minds of ather peoples 
no motives at all. Sir Henry Maine 
somewhere remarks that by far the great- 
er part of mankind have not only no dis- 
position to struggle for political improve- 
ment, but do not even desire it. And the 
Chinese, as Dr. Smith describes them, are 
so immutably fixed in their ways that it 
seems almost hopeless to attempt to pre- 
vail on them to make any change. 

At all events we heartily agree with 


Dr. Smith in the position that if China is: 


to be regenerated the work must be ac- 
complished by the Christian religion. As 
he says, commerce, diplomacy, extension 
of political relations, and the growing 
contact with Occidental civilization have, 
all combined, proved totally inadequate to 


* Vitvace Lire in Cuina, By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, $2.00. 
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accomplish any such reformation as 
China needs. That reform must begin 
with the family. All national life corre- 
sporfds with the family life, and so long 
as family life remains as it is in China, 
any national reform can be only super- 
ficial. The relations between the sexes 
must be fundamentally altered and the 
relations between parents and children 
greatly improved before any real reform 
can be attempted. It is encouraging to 
be assured by Dr. Smith that Christian- 
ity can regenerate China. His whole 
book is an argument showing that some 
force from without must be introduced in 
order to accomplish what all the forces 
from within operating unimpeded for 
ages have been powerless to effect. 

The Chinese themselves are not un- 
conscious of this necessity; and Chris- 
tianity has already shown its efficacy. Dr. 
Smith does not hesitate to say that those 
Chinese who have had the best oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the na- 
ture of the benefits which Christianity 
affords, perceive its adaptation to China’s 
need. The case for Christianity in 
China may rest solely on the transforma- 
tions which it actually effects. “ These 
are not upon the surface, but they are as 
real and as capable of being accurately 
noted as the amount of the rainfall, or 
the procession of the equinoxes. They 
consist of revolutionized lives, due to the 
implanting of new motives and the influ- 
ence of a new life. They occur in many 
different strata of society, and with the 
ever widening base line of Christian work 
they are found in ever increasing num- 
bers. At first few and isolated, they are 
now counted by scores of thousands.” 
There are immature converts, but the 
genuine transformations constitute a 
great cloud of witnesses to the vitalizing 
power of the gospel of Christ. 

It is unreasonable to look for the sud- 
den completion of so great a work as the 
conversion of an empire containing 
countless millions of inhabitants. It 
took eight centuries to develop the Ro- 
man Empire, and it has taken as long to 
mold the England of to-day out of the 
once heterogeneous elements. 
into account the prolonged existence of 
the Chinese civilization, the intensity of 
Chinese prejudices and the vast popula- 


tion, the first steps must be slow. China, 


was opened first in 1860, and if a good 
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beginning is made in fifty years it is do- 
ing well. ‘Three hundred years would 
not be too much to allow for the general 
diffusion of Christianity, or five hundred 
years for its complete triumph.* But 
many conditions now favor more rapid 
spiritual progress than could take place 
in former ages. 

We must not give the impression that 
this book is, in form, a plea for foreign 
missions. In fact, missions are hardly 
mentioned in it, and the argument which 
we have outlined above occupies but a 
few pages. The bulk of the book con- 
sists of an extremely graphic portrayal 
of Chinese life, especially in the villages. 
The descriptions are admirable in their 
fidelity to detail, and even those who care 
nothing for the moral lessons conveyed 
will be delighted with what they will re- 
gard as an admirable book of travels. 
We could easily fill our space with enter- 
taining excerpts from these narratives of 
the strange life of this wonderful people, 
but we have preferred to emphasize the 
conclusion for which Dr. Smith has so 
carefully elaborated the premises. It is 
unneccessary to say that arms and com- 
merce are now figuring largely as the 
means by which civilization is to be ex- 
tended. This pernicious theory is best 
met by such works as this, which show 
that no reform can take place which is 
not animated by high moral purpose, and 
sanctified by unselfish devotion and sac- 
rifice. 

& 


THE PASSING OF THE EmpIREs, 850 
B. C. to 330 B. C. By G. Maspero. 
Edited by A. H. Sayce. Translated by 
M. L. McClure. Large 8vo, pp. x, 824. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $7.50.) 
This is the third volume of a most val- 
uable series on ancient history. Maspero 
is one of the best living authorities on 
Egyptology,and has justbeen reappointed 
in charge of the department of antiqui- 
ties of the Egyptian Government. For 
scholarship and for wealth and mag- 
nificence of illustration this book and 
the two that have preceded it, “The 
Dawn of History” and “ The Struggle 
_of the Nations,” are unsurpassed. The 
first question one would ask who remem- 
bers the sharp criticism made on the sec- 
ond of the preceding volumes is, Have 
there been any suppressions or modifica- 





tions of Maspero’s words to accommo- 
date the squeamishness of the British 
evangelical who might be frightened at 
some few statements that might seem to 
question biblical . infallibility? The 
translator answers it in her preface, and 
says that not a change has been made ex- 
cept on the author’s written permission, 
and not one such change touches -any 
matter of biblical criticism. Let us say 
here that Miss McClure has carried to 
the conclusion a great task, and has done 
it admirably. She has long had an in- 
terest in Oriental studies and been a 
member of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology. This volume strikes a_ better 
known field than the two earlier ones, 
and yet a field where an enormous 
amount of work has been done by the ex- 
cavations of the past generation, espe- 
cially in the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. It does not concern itself 
with Greece or Italy, nor with Carthage. 
It covers Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Assyria and Babylonia. It thus 
includes the earlier history of Armenia, 
the Lydian Kingdom of Croesus, and the 
Persian and Median empires, so far as 
they entered the field which especially 
belonged to the conquests of Egypt and 
Assyria. In this volume Egypt sinks 
into comparative insignificance, and the 
Assyrian and Iranian conquests of Cy- 
rus in Babylonia and Cambyses in Egypt 
and the intervening. empire of Nebu- 
chadnezzar assume prominence. The 
present volume begins with the conquests 
of Assurnazirpal, 885-860, great slabs 
from whose palaces are in a dozen Amer- 
ican institutions, with what is called the 
Standard Inscription running across the 
bas reliefs. To criticise this monu- 
mental work of Maspero except in small 
matters would be presumptuous. Its 
wealth of exact erudition is overwhelm- 
ing. We might specify some matters; 
as, for example, Maspero supposes that 
a goddess on the wall of Pteria embraces 
her lover, when it is clear to us that it is 
the king about whom she puts her pro- 
tecting arms. We only add our admira- 
tion of the wealth of other unfamiliar 
illustrations, and we note the progress 
which allows the English publishing 
house, the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge, to issue books 
which cover the history of Israel and ac- 
cept the conclusions of modern critics. 
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Rornert Louis Stevenson. By L. 
Cope Cornford. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) Robert Louis 
Stevenson has been a source of inspira- 
tion for the man with the itching pen- 
hand. His picturesque life, his consum- 
mate literary craftsmanship, his attract- 
ive personality and his effect upon the 
turn of the tide in fiction by which the 
“school of realism” was pretty effec- 
tually wrecked, had a fascination for on- 
lookers; and then his death in middle 
life under profoundly pathetic circum- 
stances let loose every pent up vein of 
criticism, appreciation, biography and 
eulogy. Mr. Cornford’s little study gives 
a sketch of Stevenson’s life, which is fol- 
lowed by six or seven chapters in the way 
of studies, descriptive, explanatory and 
critical. of Stevenson’s works and style. 
While Mr. Cornford has nothing new to 
say, his comments and extracts make ex- 
cellent reading. No collector of Steven- 
son literature will let this little book es- 
cape him. 


Lams AND Hazuitr. FuRTHER LEt- 
TERS AND Recorps HiTHERTO UNPuB- 
LISHED. Edited by William Carew Has- 
litt. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.) The letters and records here 
brougltt together are important only in 
the eves of those students who for spe- 
cial reasons are making an exhaustive 
study of Lamb and Hazlitt as factors in 
the history of English literature. What 
they contain does cast some light upon 
the close intimacy of the two famous 
writers; and a few of the new records 
have value as scraps from the workshops 
of genius. “A Curious Historiette ” is 
a chapter in which is printed for the first 
time a somewhat insipid account of a 
practical joke played upon Hazlitt by 
Lamb and Joseph Hume. The letters in 
connection with this affair are mostly 
commonplace, when not absolutely puer- 
ile, and upon the whole the book has lit- 
tle raison détre. 


BryYonD THE HILts oF Dream. By 
W. Wilfred Campbell. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. -$1.25.) Poet- 
ry of the simplest and sweetest sort 
brims Mr. Campbell’s little book, as a 
bird’s song brims a hollow in the spring- 
time wood. It is the voice of a true poet, 
not loud, not aggressive, but tender, sin- 
cere and touching, given gladly to the in- 








terpretation of what nature but half re- 
veals in her every-day moods.’ Indeed, 
in the choir of Canadian singers Mr. 
Campbell is notably distinguished, and 
the poems here brought together are 
worthy of him and them. We should 
need more space than is at our command 
were we to begin quoting passages of 
striking beauty. Mr. Campbell’s genius, 


“Like some ethereal fountain in its flow, 
Finds heaven where the senses may not go.” 


THE First CuristmMas. By Lew Wal- 
lace. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents.) This little book is but an ex- 
cerpt from “Ben Hur,” General Wal- 
lace’s popular romance. It is a sketch of. 
the first Christmas taken from the first 
book of that work, and forms the first 
volume of the series, Little Books by 
Famous Writers. It has for frontispiece 
a picture, “ Within the Jaffa Gates,” and 
it is dedicated “To All the Sunday 
School Scholars in the World.” Ina 
prefatory note General Wallace tells how 
a conversation with the late Col. R. G. 
Ingersoll suggested the writing of “ Ben 
Hur.” 


LETTERS TO MADAME HANSKA, BoRN 
CouNn:rEss RZEWUSKA, AFTERWARD Map- 
AME HonorE DE BaAtzac, 1833-1846. 
(Boston: Hardy, Pratt & Co. $1.50.) 
Katharine Wormeley’s translation of 
Honoré de Balzac’s works, of which we 
have so often spoken, has become so well 
known and its merits are so great that lit- 
tle can be said beyond direct and simple 
praise. These letters by Balzac to the Rus- 
sian Countess Rzewuska are curiously and 
often strenuously autobiographic. They 
betray the great novelist’s inmost nature 
and cover a large part of his mature life. 
Miss Wormeley’s introduction is very in- 
teresting, and her translation of the let- 
ters shows the same genius which has 
marked her rendering of the novels. To 
those who cannot read French this excel- 
lent presentation of Balzac’s works in 
English is a boon. 


CAPTAIN Diepre. By Anthony Hope. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. $1.50.) The publishers announce 
that this story by Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins is the first of a series of short 
novels. It is a story of adventure pure 
and simple, not particularly strong, but 
sufficiently lively to make it engaging to 
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the end. Many of the elements which 
mark Mr. Hawkins’s longer and more 
elaborate romances enter into the making 
of Captain Dieppe. 


Poor Preopre. “A Nover. By I. K. 
Friedman. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. $1.50.) A story of-pov- 
erty and the struggle for what work may 
bring, well written, with a thoughtful at- 
mosphere hanging over it and a, per- 
haps, too insistent dwelling upon the dull 
side of life. In the end something like 
extreme artificiality obtrudes itself in the 
form of an over laudatory review (sup- 
posed to have been clipped from a jour- 
nal) inserted in the last chapter. Of 
course the author does not openly apply 
this flattery to his own story, but the cur- 
tain of avoidance is as thin as gauze. 
While Poor People has many points of 
excellence it fails to impress its drama 
with the force of genuine enthusiasm. 


Famous LADIES OF THE ENGLISH 
Court. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 
(Chicago: Herbert S: Stone & Company. 
$3.50 net.) A full dozen famous court 
ladies are sketched here with vigor and 
discrimination. Mrs. Richardson has a 
judgment of her own and 2 4lenty of wit 
to back it withal. Some jf her studies 
are breezy to a degree, and all of them 
abound in strong adjectives. The book 
has a certain historical value, and its 
abundance of anecdote and gossip will 
make it pleasant reading for: large class 
of people, chiefly English. Many por- 
traits and other illustrations lend addi- 
tional attractiveness to pages well loaded 
with just the spicy and fragrant ‘tattle 
which is supposed to interest women 
when reading or conversing about mem- 
bers of their sex. It is a book with an 
atmosphere that would not be good for a 
lifetime. 


THE Story. oF Lewis Carroty. By 
Isa Bowman. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.00.) Miss Bowman poses 
here as the “ real Alice in Wonderland,” 
claiming that Lewis Carroll sketched 
from her as a model when he wrote his 
famous story for children. We do not 
eontrovert the assumption; we do not 
know, and do not care, whether it is well 
founded or not. The little book is worse 
than worthless; it is in the extreme of 
bad taste from cover to cover, including 
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Miss Bowman’s photograph and the 
namby-pamby letters written to her by 
Lewis Carroll. Every page reads like 
the open advertisement of a cheap ac- 
tress. 


In Dwarr LAanp AND CANNIBAL 
Country. A Recorp oF TRAvEL. By 
A. B. Lloyd. With Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John H. Kennaway, Bart., 
M. P., President of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. With 146 Illustrations and 
Maps. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00.) This in an interesting 
account of a missionary’s experiences in 
Central Africa. Mr. Lloyd went to his 
work in 1894 and passed at once into ac- 
tive and well directed life among the sav- 
ages. He writes with enthusiasm, sim- 
ply and naturally, so that the information 
given will be accepted without question 
by the reader. Most of the adventures 
and discoveries seem fresh and worth at- 
tention, and the numerous illustrations 
from photographs, mostly of native peo- 
ple, are extremely interesting. We can- 
not have too many books like this. True, 
they do not appeal to every mind; but 
they help mightily in sowing the seeds 
of right understanding, which must be 
the basis of all genuine missionary work. 
We commend Mr. Lloyd’s book to all 
who are interested in the problem of civil- 
izing Africa. 


SERMONS AND AppreEssEs. By Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divin- 
ity in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) Most 
of the discourses collected in this volume 
are published for the first time. They be- 
gin with Dr. Flint’s Tercentenary Ser- 
mon of the University of Edinburgh, 
preached in St. Giles’s Church, April 
16th, 1884, and end in two of the great 
sermons of the century, “ Christianity in 
Relation to Other Religions,” and “ Some 
Requirements of a Present-Day Apolo- 
getics.” It is a series which to read care- 
fully from end to end would be an educa- 
tion for some readers, and which num- 
bers in it examples of the noblest pulpit 
oratory, as, for example, the sermons on 
the “ Ends of Christ’s Death and Resur- 
rection,” “ Claims of Divine Wisdom on 
Young Men,” and the three on “ Christ 
Made Unto Us Wisdom,”—* Righteous- — 
ness ”— Sanctification.” 














The Faith of Easter. 


WE rest on no new reason for believ- 
ing in the immortality of the soul. The 
old reasons, on which the Christian faith 
has rested for nineteen centuries, added 
to those older reasons which have al- 
ways convinced the philosophic world 
and which have been best presented by 
Plato, are qitite sufficient for us. Yet 
we do not refuse to allow others, and 
encourage others, to present any newer 
reasons which their scientific researches 
may seem to discover or suggest. In- 
deed, communication with the dead is 
one of the oldest of beliefs, whether it 
has or not its origin in dreams; and 
those who, with more method than the 
earlier ages knew, are seeking to verify 
.this faith or superstition, are only walk- 
ing along a very ancient road. A belief 
that is silly, or unsupported by reason- 
able methods of investigation, we have 
no room or patience for; but the belief 
or hope that in some way the spirits of 
the dead may communicate with the liv- 
ing is not inherently silly ; and now that 
the attempt is at last being made to’ sub- 
ject the matter to careful investigation, 


we are willing to give it its own chance: 


for verification or disproof. For this 
reason we have asked Professor Hyslop, 
as a representative of the Society for 
Psychical Research, to present the views 
to which he, and those with him, are ap- 
proaching.. A conclusion not reached by 
faith, or imagination, or ancient testi- 
mony, or philosophic deduction, or bib- 
lical history, but by rigid scientific proof, 
would be the instant death of material- 
istic philosophy, and in the direct:line of 
what the human heart craves and Chris- 
tianity teaches; but we have not yet 
reached such an accepted conclusion. It 
may come, but as yet it has not come. 
We rest not at all on it, altho we wel- 
come the search. As yet the instinctive 
longing of the soul for its own immortal- 
ity, and the testimony of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, are our sufficient ground 
of belief. 

We follow the Scriptural term, and 
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that of the creeds, when we speak of 
“the resurrection of the body,” a some- 
what better term than “ resurrection of 
the flesh,” which is the language of both 
the Greek and the Latin so-called Apos- 
tles’ Creed. “The resurreetion of the 
dead” is a better form, for that may 
mean simply a continued spiritual. ex- 
istence, which is more exactly the teach- 
ing of Paul when he distinguishes the 
“ spiritual” from the “ natural” body. 
For all practical purposes we have the 
kernel of the doctrine and the hope when 
we speak of the immortality of the soul. 

All religious faith depends on an assur- 
ance of the existence of a personal God. 
Religion is that which has to do with our 
duties and privileges in relation to God; 
just as theology has to do with the truth 
as to our relations to God, the one being 
moral and spiritual, the other philosoph- 
ical and intellectual. If we have reason 
to believe that there is a Divine Spirit, it 
is easy to believe that there are other 
subordinate spirits, human spirits, and 
that these spirits of ours may survive the 
body. So a religious faith and all 
hope of immofality begins with God, 
and rests on him. We came. from him; 
we goto him. He lives, we live. 

Given a God, such a God, a Spirit, a 
Creator, our. Father, and revelation is of 
easy faith. Why should not a Father re- 
veal. himself to his children? | Why 
should he not send prophets and teach- 
ers, and why not a supreme Teacher, a 
Son of God and a Son of Man? What 
is there unreasonable, beyond expecta- 
tion, in the mission of Jesus Christ? : Why 
shquld:he not. bring us a word from God, 
and why should he not assure us of im- 
mortality by his own resurrection? The 
denial of Christian faith first denies the 
testimony of a multitude of witnesses of 
our Lord’s resurrection ; but its chief de- 
nial is that of the existence. of Spirit, of 
God. It rests on utter Materialism. It 
denies resurrection and miracle, because 
its asserts that there is nothing beyond 
matter and its forms and inherent forces. 

‘ How can a man assert that nothing 
but matter exists, that there is no such 
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a thing as an immaterial soul? If he is 
unconvinced by the fact that thought, 
love, reason, are very different faculties 
and phenomena from,such material ones 
as weight and hardness, what right has 
he to claim that there is only one kind of 
existence, and that material? What rea- 
son has he for denying God? None, ex- 
cept that he has not seen him. The 
world agrees and consents, and always 
has through all the ages, that there is a 
Supreme Spirit behind this material na- 
ture. That is the best teaching of in- 
stinctive or instructed reason. 

So the story of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is a reasonable one. We 
see in it the affection of the Father for 
his children, that they might have more 
than hope. What a mighty joy and 
triumph it gave to the first teachers of 
the new faith! They had seen and be- 
lieved. They could die in triumph, be- 
cause Christ was risen, the first fruits of 
them that slept. They have died in their 
triumph, but their faith lives. We rest 
not on current communications from the 
other world, through any “mediums,” 
and very likely never shall, but we rest 
on the fact of One who died and rose 
from the dead, whose name we give to 
our faith, and whose triumph over death 
is our triumph also. 


w 
Admiral Dewey’s Candidacy. 


THERE is something inexpressibly 
painful and pathetic in this strange new 
venture of our great Admiral, who sets 
forth blindly, at an untimely hour, with- 
out rudder or compass, on the stormy sea 
of national politics, to him uncharted and 
unknown. There must come to all 
thoughtful Americans a sense of disap- 
pointment and loss. George Dewey re- 
turned from Manila Bay with his eareer 
well rounded and complete—“ without a 
flaw,” like his victory in those distant 
seas. His courage, his modesty, his 
good judgment, his skillful diplomacy in 
a trying situation, were among the most 
cherished ‘and stimulating ideals of the 
republic. Their luster is dimmed a little 


now. The Dewey that asks for a presi- 
dential nomination is not, and never 
again can be, in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, the Dewey that came back to 
us from Manila. Not that he may not 
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honorably aspire to this high office ; but 


in his attempt to reach it he has not 
shown that good judgment which so 
commended him to the American people 
throughout his term of service in the 
Pacific and when they received him at 
the end of it. His plans were carefully 
laid before he entered Manila Bay; his 
policy had been thoroughly considered 
and clearly defined; there was no doubt 
in his mind as to the cause he was sup- 
porting; his conception of the duties he 
was to perform was accurate. How far 
from this ideal condition has he now 
been drawn away by his own utterances 
concerning his candidacy, his political 
policy, and the duties of the presidential 
office! And so we feel a sense of loss. 
We still have our Admiral, our naval 
hero; but he & not the same George 
Dewey, the best type of American com- 
mon sense, always saying and doing the 
right thing at the right time, that stood 
on the bridge of the “Olympia” at 
Manila and so modestly received in the 
harbor and city of New York the grand- 
est w’lcome ever given to an American 
officer. 

After some delay the Admiral decided 
that he was a Democrat. His announce- 
ment of this partisan affiliation confines 
within narrow limits any inquiry as to 
the possibilities of his candidacy. We 
think that nothing but the death of Mr. 
Bryan or his voluntary withdrawal can 
prevent the nomination of that gentle- 
man by the Democratic party. The Ad- 
miral’s announcement to the public had 
been before the convention of the Demo- 
‘crats of Pennsylvania for twenty-four 
hours when they instructed their sixty- 
four delegates to vote for Bryan and 
bound them by the unit rule. The Dem- 
ocrats of that great Eastern State have 
not been inclined to accept Bryan’s silver 
policy, but there was not the slightest 
sign of a movement for Admiral Dewey 
in their convention. Like a vast major- 
ity of Democrats elsewhere, they did not 
take seriously the Admiral’s nomination 
of himself. Does any one expect that 
Bryan will give up a conceded nomina- 
tion and withdraw in favor of Dewey? 
In no other way can the. Admiral place 
his name at the head of the Democratic 
ticket ; and it is by no means certain that 
even then the party would nominate this 
man who has never voted, who says that 

















he once desired to vote for Cleveland, 
whose name is signed to the report of 
the Philippine Commission, who has been 
the foremost agent in the promotion of 


ses 


that so-called “imperialism” which a 


a majority of the Democrats abhor, and 


whose opinions concerning militarism, 
trusts, the tariff, friendship with Eng- 
land, the Canal treaty, an income tax, and 
other public questions are absolutely un- 
known. There remains for considera- 
tion an independent candidacy, which 
might win the support of a handful of 
voters. If the Admiral had yielded, im- 
mediately after his return from Manila, 
to the importunities of those who were 
then urging him to enter the field of poli- 
tics, and had then given to the public a 
clear and forcible statement of his opin- 
ions, his nomination might have followed 
in due course ; but the conditions of those 
days, as affecting this question, have 
passed away, never to return, and it is 
futile to consider the present situation in 
any light which they may afford. 

That sense of disappointment and loss 
of which we have spoken may be accom- 
panied in some minds by a feeling of re- 
sentment. What enemy of the great 
sailor, it may be asked, hath done this 
thing? Who are the advisers that in- 
duced him to make this unfortunate ven- 
ture in the field of politics, of which he 
knew nothing, being apparently igno- 
rant of even the established methods of 
political organizations and the conditions 
under which a candidacy may be made 
known with some hope of success? 
Those who were nearest to him either 
say that they sought to dissuade him 
from his purpose or assert that they knew 
nothing of it. Thus far there is no proof 
that he was advised and persuaded by 
politicians. No politician endowed with 
common sense could have approved the 
course which the Admiral has taken. 
We need not look beyond the explana- 
tion of the Admiral himself, that he re- 
sponded to assurances and requests 
which came to him chiefly in letters from 
the people. To these he yielded. This 
is his statement, and the word of George 
Dewey must be accepted. 

But while the American people, all of 
them. his loyal friends, accept it, there 
must be few who do not deplore his fail- 
ure to submit the appeals and arguments 
of these letter-writers to some clear- 
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headed and. competent adviser, whose 
judgment could be warped neither by af- 
fection nor by unreasoning desire that he 
should enjoy additional honors. If he 
had sought such advice, this incident 
would not now rise before the-mind’s eve 
to obscure for a moment those bright 
pictures of Dewey on the bridge of the 
“Olympia ” at Manila, and again on his 
flagship in the harbor of New York, say- 
ing: “I am not a politician; 1 am per- 
fectly satisfied to live and die a simple 
sailor who has tried to do his duty.” 
ed 


The President’s Position. 


WE are asked by one and another cor- 
respondent why we put the blame of the 
present Porto Rico bill on the House and 
the Senate and less on the President. 
Because legislation is the business of 
Congress and not of the President. His 
business is to suggest legislation, and 
then to execute whatever legislation is 
passed. In his message the President: 
suggested righteous legislation, and so 
far is blameless. But the House refused 
to accept his advice. For a while the 
President seemed to stand by his first 
suggestions, but later, beyond any ques- 
tion, he privately withdrew those sugges- 
tions and advised those who asked him 
that they vote for the bill, as it was ac- 
ceptable to his party. We do not under- 
stand that he preferred that bill, but that 
he preferred it to the break-up of party 
unity. We believe that by strongly lead- 
ing instead of following he might have 
carried unrestricted commerce with 
Porto Rico, and that he ought to have 
done so; but to his mind it was better 
policy to yield and get what he could 
without endangering the success of the 
Republican party. There is a place for 
principle always, and a place for policy 
often, and we are not going to judge the 
President too harshly for thinking it his: 
duty to change his position, tho we think 
him mistaken, just as we have not: 
blamed Senators or Representatives per- 
sonally for their honest tho mistaken 
action. 

And now the question will arise in 
some minds, Ought the President to veto 
the’ bill which will probably be passed 
this week? Of course he will not, but 
ought he? We think it is his duty to 
sign the bill, and this more in the inter- . 
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est of the people of Porto Rico than in 
that of the Republican party or its next 
candidate. Let it be remembered that 
as a result of the popular campaign 
against the tobacco men’s and the sugar 
men’s bill, in which we have taken our 
part, that bill has been greatly changed 
so that its objectionable features have 
been largely modified. It began with the 
imposition of twenty-five per cent. of the 
present Dingley tariff. Then that was 
reduced to fifteen per cent. Then bread- 
stuffs were made free, as they now are 
by Presidential order. Then a Civil- 
Government provision was added to the 
bill, not the best, but passable. Then it 
was provided that the tariff shall be com- 
pletely removed as soon as the Porto 
Rican Legislative Assembly shall enact a 
system of internal taxation. And finally 
it is provided that under no circumstances 
shall the tariff continue more than two 
years. All this greatly relieves the situa- 
tion. It is not the right thing, but it 
is probably the best that can now be had 
at this stage of the session. Were the 
President now to refuse to sign the bill 
it would continue the Dingley full rates 
in operation, and be a great damage to 
the island. It is a case where we have 
got the most of the substance of what we 
contended for, and it is the best we 
can do. 

We are not so greatly concerned with 
the effect on the Republican party and the 
next Presidential election. No doubt 
this has been a chief factor in the mind 
of the President and the politicians. 
They have said that if we have free trade 
with Porto Rico it will be used as a prom- 
ise, or threat, of free trade with the Phil- 
ippines, and that the workingmen of the 
country would reject a party which 
should open against them the competi- 
tion of the cheap labor of ten million 
Asiatics. For this reason they were de- 
termined to maintain a show of a tariff 
with Porto Rico. This is a serious po- 
litical consideration ; altho we do not fear 
the Asiatic competition. But it would 
be a real danger to the country if the 
Democratic party, with its foreordained 
candidate, Mr. Bryan, should be given 
power. The President has doubtless felt 
that the party must present a united front 
to the Democratic enemy. We think, on 
the contrary, that the long resistance to 
the original bill has helped the party, and 


that a different result would have helped 
it even more. But it is now too late to 
discuss this matter. The bill is to be 
passed, we suppose, this week; it is bet- 
ter for Porto Rico that the matter be now 
settled, and adjustments made, and the 
party must take care of itself, and apol- 
ogize as it can for its errors and blun- 
ders. 

The passage of the bill will give Porto 
Rico a chance to recuperate. Business 
can be resumed.’ Uncertainty will cease. 
The President will appoint a civil govern- 
or—one, we hope, acceptable to the peo- 
ple, such a one as they are asking for. 
Then let the Legislative Assembly be 
speedily elected, and laws enacted for the 
support of the government of the island, 
and the tariff may end within a year. 
We must then wait for another session of 
Congress before we can amend other in- 
felicities, or worse, before we can make 
the island a full Territory, with a Dele- 
gate in Congress, and its people full citi- 
zens of the United States. ; 

& 


The Queen in Ireland. 


THE Queen’s visit to Ireland is a 
marked success, in just the best form 
of success, a personal hold upon the af- 
fections of the people themselves. There 
were many efforts made to discredit it. 
It was called a mere political move, as if 
nothing good ever came out of the polit- 
ical Nazareth. Attention was directed 
to the long absence, nearly forty years; 
to the many causes, just ones, too, for 
Irish bitterness. Counter demonstra- 


tions were planned, but not one suc- , 


ceeded. At sight of the plain woman, 
woman even more than Queen, there 
arose frém the thousands who lined the 
road from Kingstown harbor to the Vice- 
regal Lodge, such a welcome as Irish 
people, warm hearted, impulsive, gen- 
uinely loyal, know how to give. And 
through the night the demonstration con- 
tinued. There was, however, no conten- 
tion, and while throats were hoarse, the 
police had little to do. They were un- 
willing that any blemish should attach 
to the visit of the Queen who was for the 
first time in the lives of most of them 
their guest. 

The days that followed but continued 
the same experience. The Queen had 
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announced in accepting the address of 
welcome from the officials that she had 
come for “rest and change.” There 
were some smiles of incredulity at the 
phrase, but it has been, so far as she her- 
self is concerned, proved true. She has 
remained quiet in the Lodge, except as 
she has gone forth for her daily rides, 
and in them she has followed the course 
that for so long has endeared her to all 
those among whom her residence has 
been. She has been in the handsome 
streets, but also among the poorer quar- 
ters, and the latter have seen quite as 
cordial, perhaps more sympathetic, looks 
and tokeris of recognition. It came evi- 
dently as a complete surprise to the peo- 
ple themselves, tho any of her English 
or Scotch subjects could have easily fore- 
told that the Queen would do just this 
thing. - Similar have been the royal ref- 
erences to the noble loyalty of the Irish- 
men who at the front are doing such 
yeoman service for the empire, her mes- 
sage to the Irish squadron of, Roberts’s 
horse, her permission for the enrollment 
of an Irish regiment of Foot Guards 
under the designation of Irish Guards, 
and her request that the son born to the 
Duke and Duchess of York a few days 
before -be named Patrick. 

All this is very simple, and some will 
doubtless say that it amounts to very lit- 
tle. It does not undo the effect of harsh 
laws, or take the place of liberal govern- 
ment, but it does put upon laws a more 
kindly interpretation, it enables the peo- 
ple to see possibilities in government to 
which a harsh, unbending ‘policy would 
simply close their eyes. There is no in- 
fluence more potent in government, as in 
ordinary life, than. curtesy. True of 
every nation and people, it is especially 
true of the Irish. Loyal to all whom they 
consider friends, there are few so ready 
to enlarge the circle of friends. The 
marvel to all who have watched the 
course of English government of the is- 
land has been that there has been so lit- 
tle practical recognition of these quali- 
ties. There: has probably not been a 


time during the past century, even at the 
terrible famine of 1847, when England 
might not have bound Ireland to herself ° 
by bands of steel had she been willing to 
recognize, not so much the political, as 
the personal, the individual, claims, and 
look upon the Irish people as one with the 
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English and Scotch and Welsh, sharing 
equally the opportunities and hopes as 
well as the duties of empire. 

The demand for Home Rule, the call 
for an Irish Parliament, were occasioned, 
less by the actual needs of citizenship, 
than by the feeling that Ireland was 
looked upon as‘set apart, to be called 
upon in case of need, and ignored at 
other times, and that therefore, in order 
to preserve her own legitimate position 
in the Empire, she must be recognized 
as a separate even if an integral part of 
it. An Irish Balmoral would have gone 
far toward preventing the Phoenix Park 
tragedy. That England is learning the 
lesson is fortunate, even tho at this late 
day, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be well learned. That there is still room 
for improvement is seen in the order 
suppressing an issue of The United I rish- 
men containing an article on “ The Fam- 
ine Queen.” Instinctive Irish curtesy 
would have resented the slur, and it 
would have fallen harmless. The seiz- 
ure emphasizes foreign dominion, and 
so far forth weakens the sense of loyalty. 
There are some lessons here for our own 
leaders in their dealing with Porto Rico. 
Will they see and learn them? 

Jo 


UntTIiL the earth has been fairly ex- 
plored—and there is much room yet for 
discovery—we shall be the fair prey of all 
sorts of fraudulent travelers who bring 
back extraordinary stories of what they 
have seen in little traveled regions, and 
many will believe them, and even the 
skeptical scientific man will have no sure 
answer. A few years ago—and the story . 
is still repeated in various forms—there 
was the report—which Nature, our best 
scientific journal, thought well worth in- 
vestigation—that a monstrous sort of 
armadillo, as big as those of Tertiary 
times, still lived and burrowed under- 
ground in South America. Later came 
a wonderful story of a great valley in- 


.closed in mountains in Arctic Amer- 


ica, where the hairy mastodon still 
browsed on the branches. .Then, only a 
year or two ago, an Australian pretender 
deceived half the English world with his 
stories of life among the natives of that 
small continent. Now one Grogan, re- 
turning from an asserted two years’ trip 
from the Cape to Cairo, reports a region 
of active volcanoes near Lake Tangang 
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yika, with “enormous lava streams form- 
ing a veritable lake forty by sixty miles 
and a hundred feet deep, forests and 
herds of elephants being buried in liquid 
fire,” which is very graphic and sus- 
picious. One A. J. Stone, “ of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History,” is said 
to have discovered an equally remarkable 
phenomenon on the northern coast of this 
continent, a burning cliff, from twenty 
to two thousand feet high and twenty 
miles long, all one mass of flame and 
smoke. This we may swallow, but not 
the talk of the French Canadian La Joie, 
who has reached the North Pole in one 
of his hunting excursions, and on the 
way found a tribe of men quite seques- 
tered, in a milder climate than that fur- 
ther south, who had a strange language 
and a system of hieroglyphics which he 
has brought back with him as proof of 
his adventures. The people like such 
stories, but the geographers shake their 
heads. is 


WHEN we spoke last week of the 
‘Austin, Tex., water works, of the million 


and a half spent for the dam and the 
power houses, and commented with se- 
verity on the default of the city in paying 
the interest on its bonds, we could not 


have anticipated the disaster which 
would come so soon in the unprecedented 
flood that washed away a large section of 
the dam, injuring the property to the ex- 
tent of half a million dollars, and leaving 
the city with its water system and its 
lighting system destroyed, so that the 
people had to revert to wells and candles. 
It is to be hoped that necessity will be the 
mother of courage, and that the damage 
will be repaired without loss of munici- 
pal control. But how much easier it 
would be to do this were it not for the 
suicidal policy by which the City Council 
refused to provide for the interest on the 
water bonds. Having so lately refused 
to pay its obligations it will not be easy 
to borrow more money on bonds. The 
lesson ought to be a very easy one, but it 
takes a flood to teach some people that 
honesty is the best policy. 
& 

Many practical and unpractical Uto- 
pians believe that the Initiative, the Ref- 
erendum and the Imperative Mandate 
will cure all diseases of the body politic. 


. 


The Intiative and Referendum are. al- 
ready in extensive use in the. various 
States of the Union, but the Imperative 
Mandate has never been employed in this 
country as far as we know, till the Social 
Democratic party of Brockton, Mass., 
the other day tried to recall one of its - 
aldermen who voted for a telephone. 
franchise against the express wish of his 
constituents. When the alderman ac- 
cepted the nomination from the Social 
Democrats he was required by the rules 
of his party to place his resignation, 
signed by himself, in their hands to take 
effect when he violated any instructions 
from them, or principles of socialism. 
By voting for the franchise he ceased to 
represent his constituency, and his resig- 
nation was forthwith presented to the 
Board of Aldermen. It is of small, im- 
portance that the Board did not accept the 
resignation, and that. the alderman did 
not insist upon it, but it is of consider- 
able interest that a political party has 
made use of the Imperative Mandate, 
which has now for some time been suc- 
cessfully used in the government of 
trades-unions, radical organizations and 
reform bodies. 


WE are glad to see in a Catholic jour- 
nal, The Northwestern Chronicle, of St. 
Paul, a straight-out condemnation of the 
fetishism that is not stamped out in 
France. It refers to the St. Anthony cult, 
which manages, through certain journals, 
to collect money through answers to 
prayer. It says well: 

“The modern world will not be converted 
by new-fangled devotions; it will be brought 
to the faith by being retaught the fundamental 
principles of the sturdy religion of Christ. The 
virile power of Catholicity should be put be- 
fore men, rather than the silly devotions which 
of late have sprung up in profusion and which 
too often have a metallic tint. For the welfare 
of the world, for the good of the coming gen- 
eration of Catholics, this traffic in spiritual 
things and propagation of literary. drivel, un- 
der the guise of our holy faith, should he per- 
emptorily stopped.” 


But just the same, “ traffic in spiritual 
things,” with its “literary drivel,” has 
been tolerated right here in New York 
for years, where, under the guise of join- 
ing St. Joseph’s Union, a medal of St. 
Benedict can be bought for twenty-five 
cents, which is “ efficacious against sor- 
cery,” “a preventive against poison, 















against plague, against lightning, in 

storms at sea,” “a remedy in falling sick- 

ness, hemorrhages, pleurisy and other 

diseases,” and “ frees cattle from plagueor 

epidemic ” if “ dipped in the drink of ani- 

mals.” New York is nearer than France. 
5 


OF course it is a perfectly proper and 
most commendable act of Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden’s to accept the position of a 
member of the common council of Co- 
lumbus, O., and we are glad that he was 
elected as-an independent candidate. He 
will be a most healthful influence. But 
he will learn that a first term in such a 
position finds a member in a disadvan- 
tageous position. He does not know the 
ways of doing business, or how to plan 
for his own side or how to circumvent the 
shrewd devices of his unscrupulous op- 
ponents. He may be skillfully put in a 
very embarrassing position, and he may 
be utterly ignorant of what is being done 
by those whose ways are dark. We 
hope Dr. Gladden. will be elected five 
times in succession, and by the_time he 
has been in service two or three years he 
will know the ropes and be vastly more 
effective for his purpose. Query, Do 
good men in political life have the per- 
sistency of bad men? Ina public meet- 
ing in this city a speaker was attacking 
Dr. Parkhurst, when a voice cried out, 
“But he isa stayer.” 

Fd 


It is not correct to say that there are 
no caste or race lines in Porto Rico and 
Cuba. All that is true is that the race 
line is much less tightly drawn than it is 
in this country. During the Cuban War 
the fact occasionally became evident, and 
the fact that General Maceo was a col- 
ored man made him notable. Just now 
the separation between the two races in 
Cuba is being most regrettably accentu- 
ated, and we fear that our own Ameri- 
can officers have. done something to in- 
crease the difficulty by their own preju- 
dices. We have known an American 
officer to send away colored men who 
had come, on a. general invitation, to 
attend a quasi-social function. At San- 
tiago there has been real danger of a 
riot, and the colored population, which is 
in the large majority, is very indignant 
because the Alcalde and his officers are 
white. The opposition to the Americans 
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comes from the colored people, who be- 
lieve they are discriminated against, and 
that they should not be excluded from. 
honorable positions. We greatly depre- 
cate the stirring up of this race issue. 
They say it is a question whether the 
whites shall rule or the blacks. This is 
a quite unnecessary alternative. Both 
should have their part in government, 
and we hope the time will not be long 
delayed when Cuba shall be ruled by the 
popular vote of its own citizens. 
a 

In THE INDEPENDENT and some other 
papers the Rev. W. C. Wilcox, a mission- _ 
ary of the American Board in Natal, now 
in this country, has written in defense of 
the Boers in the present deplorable war. 
We have intimated that he did not repre- 
sent the views of the other missionaries, 
in fact, that he was an exception to them 
all. It seems that the members of the 
American Zulu Mission in Natal are 
quite disturbed by the fear that he will 
be regarded as their representative, and 
at their late semi-annual meeting they 
adopted a statement of “regret” for 
‘what has been said here. While fully 
allowing the right of private judgment, 
they declare that “the general sense of 
the Mission is at variance with the views 
here expressed,” and they say: 


“ We are not a political body and are bound 
to avoid political entanglements, but it is only 
just that as a missionary society, which has had 
the interests of the native races at heart for so 
many years, we should bear testimony to the 
truth we believe at such a judgment-forming 
crisis. We believe that, as far as the great work 
in our hands is concerned,—the enlightenment 
and development of the native races,—the Brit- 
ish are incomparably more humane and en- 
lightened in their native policy than any other 
political power in South Africa. The task is 
a vast and difficult one for any government. 
For to elect and perfect a policy which shall 
be far-seeing, firm and just for an overwhelm- 
ing mass of people but one remove from sav- 
agery, is sufficient to tax the statesmanship of 
the world. We desire to declare here and over 
the sea, without prejudice to the neutrality of 
the American nation, to which we belong, with- 
out flattery or political bias, our appreciation 
of the administration of law and order on be- 
half of the black races under the egis of free- 
dom-loving Britain. 

“We believe in peace and not in war, and 
that all disputes between Christian nations 
should be settled by peaceable processes. , 

* But again we voice our profound sympathy 
for tried and trusted friends, and for the whole 
land in this time of spoliation and suffering.” 


We have no doubt that this represents 
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the personal sentiment of the American 

missionaries in South Africa, as it does 

of nearly all missionaries from the time 

that Livingstone’s work was destroyed by 

the Boers, and that of his famous father- 

in-law, Dr. Moffat, was so nearly ruined. 
& 


....When the Saint Luke Boys’ Club 
of Brooklyn, in answer to an invitation 
received from Lick Observatory, have 
engaged to send two of their number to 
make careful observation of the solar 
eclipse of May 28th, they have done what 
is both ambitious and suitable. According 
to their experience and skill they will do 
their work. But when they have gone 
into the instruction of the public taste, 
by. drawing up resolutions to send to the 
Park Commissioners to remove certain 
inartistic monuments and statues, they 
are more ambitious and assuming than 
is quite fitting the age of boys whose ar- 
tistic sense is not yet sufficiently inde- 
pendent to make their judgment very 
valuable. School boys may well do all 
they can, and learn all they can, but they 
are hardly teachers. . 


....9oup-kitchens were a perfectly 
proper method of charity in 1805 when 
this oldest of Philadelphia charities was 
started, just as it was then the justifiable 
thing to treat diphtheria with syrup and 
flannels instead of antitoxin. There are 
now eleven soup-houses in Philadelphia 
supplying 80,000 persons, with a total of 
800,000 quarts of soup and 250,000 
loaves of bread. Of course, it is a pau- 
perizing charity. A late canvass shows 
that of 248 families supplied with soup 
by one of these societies only 11 could, 
by the most liberal construction of rules, 
be reeorded as needing the aid. 

....Now that the rainy season is again 
approaching in the Philippines we may 
properly expect some fresh activity on 
the part of the insurgents, whether we 
call them soldiers or robbers. This will 
continue until a system of self-govern- 
ment is provided; and we therefore look 
forward with eagernéss and hope to the 
inauguration of the work of the Com- 
mission now'on its way to Manila. Self- 
government is the panacea—we have 
urged it from the first—under American 
sovereignty. There is not a particle of 
change in our position and policy, which 
we have urged from the beginning. 


....Conversion from one religion to 
another ought not to seem an amusing 
thing, and yet there is an element. of 
comicality not to be escaped in the re- 
port, “on good authority,” that Mrs. 
Dewey, once converted to Catholicism, is 
now about to be converted back and join 
the Episcopal Church. If it should turn 
out true we should no more believe that 
it was through her husband’s influence 
than we believe that her influence made 
him run for President. But just think 
what would be the political result of her 
change of faith on her husband’s politi- 
cal prospects, if he had any. 


....The attempt to assassinate the 
Prince of Wales while passing through 
Brussels is of no political significance. 
So far as appears it was the act of a 
weak-brained young man, evidently the 
tool of others who perhaps hoped to ac- 
complish something for Anarchistic pur- 
poses. The Boer war may have been the 
occasion, but it was nothing more. More 
significant appears to be the lack of inter- 
est manifested in it in France, altho that 
may be due to a recognition of its real 
unimportance. 


....There was good reason for the 
dismission by General Otis of Major 
Kirkham from the military service. It 
is plain that he treated Archbishop Chap- 
elle with marked discurtesy on the trip 
to the Philippine Islands on a transport. 
He first annoyed him by covering the 


- window of his stateroom with a blanket, 


and when the Archbishop remonstrated 
Major Kirkham insulted him in.a maud- 
lin and drunken way. He deserves his 
fate. Authority makes small men mean. 


....We lately said that in New Eng- 
land only the smallest colleges, a few of 
them, allow co-education. We should 
have excepted the Boston University, in 
whose college of Liberal Arts there are 
this year over five hundred students, and 
which was the first institution in America 
to admit women to all the degrees, in- 
cluding Philosophy and Theology. 


...-Our hearty congratulations go to 
President Harper over the increase of 
the endowment of Chicago University 
by $4,000,000, half of which was the con- 
ditional gift of Mr. Rockefeller. Presi- 
dent Harper has earned his vacation in 
we have urged from the beginning. 
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Easter’s Message. 
By Dwight Mallory Pratt,..D.D. 


THE song of the Homeland never 
grows wearisome. Its melody sweetens 
as life runs on. Bernard’s exultant and 
rapturous hymn breathes the joy of every 
confident believer : 

“For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep.” 
But the gates of this “ Sweet and Blessed 
Country ” were opened to human vision 
and ‘hope on Easter morn. After the 


stone was rolled away from the rock- 
hewn sepulcher the disciples first under- 
stood those wondrous words, “I go to 
prepare a place for you.” 
ye shall be also.” 

The world has been slow in getting at 
the heart of this comfort-bringing prom- 


“Where I am 


ise. The conspicuousness of the physical 
in our lives makes materialism easy and 
almost inevitable. The tangible and vis- 
ible insist on holding the first place in 
our thonght. The body is ever assert- 
ing itself in our philosophy of spiritual 
life and of heaven. 

For ages the dominant conception of 
the resurrection was physical. Even the 
most spiritual preachers of the Church 
spent effort and argument to prove how 
a body scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, and perhaps forming the con- 
stituent parts of other bodies like itself, 
could ever be summoned back to life and 
to identity with its former self. 

It seems strange to the luminous spirit- 
uality of this later age that great divines 
should ever have missed the whole sig- 
nificance of that wondrous miracle in 
the garden. The resurrection of Jesus 
was not for the sake of the body. It 
matters not whether the body is ever 
raised. “Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” The body 
that now is is not the body that shall be. 
“It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual-body.” Even before the ascen- 
sion of Jesus his resurrected body had 
about it a wondrous mystery. The mir- 


acle of ascension completed the transfor- 
mation, and he took humanity. back with 
him, in his own person, to the skies ina 
glorified and spiritual body. 

The return of Christ’s physical being 
to life was for the sake of demonstrat- 
ing a spiritual reality. It was not in or- 
der to show that a body could again live, 
but to show that the spirit was not dead. 
The significance of Easter is purely 
spiritual. Immortality consists in the life 
of the soul. The death of Jesus’ body 
in no way interfered with his existence 
or personal identity. He spent the three 
days in which his body rested in the tomb 
in ministry to needy souls in the spiritual 
world, even as he spent his time on earth 
in acquainting men with God. 

Our bodies hold too large a place in - 
our thought. Personality is not phys- 
ical. Manhood consists in something 
nobler than vitalized dust. Easter is not 
only a demonstration that the soul lives 
after death, but a nobler demonstration 
of how it may live before death, for, ac- 
cording to Scripture and experience, a 
dead soul may reside in a living body. : 

The risen life is not physical. It does 
not begin with the raising of the body. 
Paul voiced the longing of every aspir- 
ing heart and of the world’s most eager 
and truth-searching philosophy, when he 
said, “ Oh, that I might know him, and 
the power of his resurrection.” With 
clearest vision he penetrated to the pro- 
found and mystical fact that this resur- 
rection took place in the realm of man’s 
inner life and not in the body. By it he 
was to be made alive unto God. By it 
the life of humanity was to be resur- 
rected out of its grossness and infirmity 
into-the holy and undying energy of the 
victorious Christ. — 

Open eyes discover all this in the won- 
drous words of Jesus to the sister of the 
buried Lazarus: “ I am the resurrection 
and the life.” Regeneration is the spirit- 
ual counterpart of the physical miracle 
of Easter. Like as Christ rose in body 
so in spirit we are to “ walk in newness 
of life.” The miracle of Easter is the 
miracle of the soul’s life. The invincible 
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Christ rose to make us equally invincible 
to death. The world’s last and greatest 
enemy is Death; not physical death, but 
spiritual. Death physical has no sting 
but sin. To an emancipated soul it is 
the portal to blessedness. 

There is then no real Easter for man- 
kind except, as in spirit, men are risen 
with Christ and experiences “ the power 
of an endless life,” even the life “ which 
is hid with Christ in God.” 

Our physical resurrection is an inci- 
dent, not a.primary fact. Its certainty is - 
assured by the fact of the soul’s immor- 
tality. Its blessedness is guaranteed 
only when, through the risen life, the 
“soul is made alive unto God.” This 
spiritual quickening of humanity is the 
goal of Christ’s ministry. Life is the por- 
tal of heaven. “I am the resurrection 
and the life,” said Jesus. When the 
earth shook, and the rocks rent and the 
stone of his sepulcher rolled away Life 
grappled with Death in mortal strife and 
forever conquered. 

Easter morning is the symbol of the 
soul’s resurrection; the birthday of the 
hope, the natal day of its spiritual life. 
‘From the first moment of its dawning 
light sunshine illumined the world’s sor- 
row and music cheered its march to the 
tomb. Every conqueror in Christ goes 
through life with a song and smile, while 
his heart and his hope are anchored in 
the skies. 

The miracle of the Easter lily is Na- 
ture’s parable of this truth. Its lustrous 
whiteness came out of the black refuse at 
its roots, its fragrance out of the foulness 
of decay. By some mysterious alchemy 
the lovely transformation was wrought. 
The touch of heaven gave it its purity and 

sweetness. Such is the spiritual Easter 
of the soul. And in that miracle Jesus 
lifts humanity back to God. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


We have received the Ameri- 
can Baptist Year-Book for 
1900 with the general statis- 
tics of the Baptists in this country. The 
summary of statistics shows 1,655 asso- 
ciations, 29,473 ministers, 43,427 
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churches, with a total membership of 
4,181,686, a gain in every particular, that 
of membership being about 20,000. The 
total number of persons added by bap- 
tisms was 184,845, about 18,000 less than 
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80,446 for last year. 





the year before; the number of admis- 
sions by letter, 89,374, about the same; 
additions by experience and restoration, 
47,057, a slight advance; loss by. death, 
40,788, an increase of 4,500; dismissions 
by letter 87,678, about the same; loss by 
exclusion and erasure, 85,297 against 
The value of 
church property has increased from $83,- 
g00,000 to $86,600,000. Church ex- 
penses have only advanced about $500,- 
ooo and stand at $9,622,000. Sunday 
school expenses have fallen off over $22,- 
ooo and are $502,231. State missions 
have advanced considerably from $299,- 
000 to $352,000. Home missions have 
fallen off from $325,000 to $319,000 ; for- 
eign missions, too, have lost over $40,000 
and stand at $402,016. The amount ex- ° 
pended for Bible and publication work is 
about the same, $49,000. For education 
there. has been an advance of $70,000, a 
very heavy proportion, inasmuch as last 
year there were only $109,000. Miscel- 
laneous expenses have fallen off about 
$200,000. . In the seven theological semi- 
naries there are 68 instructors and 1,012 
students, of whom 28 are women. There 
is a long list of universities and colleges 
connected with the denomination, also of 
academies, seminaries and _ institutes. 
The list of ministers is published in the 
usual perplexing style, the different 
States being separated so that to look up 
a certain minister requires one to hunt 
through the whole list of States, about as 
awkward a method as could possibly be 
contrived. An effort is made to keep the 
colored ministers separate from the 
white, but the Northern and Southern 
Baptists are mixed up together notwith- 
standing the fact that for all practical 
purposes they are as entirely distinct 
from each other as they are from the 
colored. It passes the comprehension of 
most people to understand the objection 
to recognizing in print what everybody 
knows to exist in fact. As a matter of 
fact there are three regular Baptist or- 
ganizations—North, South and Colored. 
They carry on their home mission work 
separately, their foreign mission work 
separately and appear in many lines en- 
tirely distinct. That does not prevent 
the cordial co-operation, which is increas- 
ing, but the refusal to recognize the dis- 
tinction confuses a great deal more than 
it helps. We wish very much that the 
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Baptist statisticians would give us the 
facts so that other people can understand 
them. 

Js 


Congress of the The second annual 


Congress of the 
Disciples of Christ Disciples of Christ; 


held at Minneapolis the latter part of 
March, was largely attended and very 
successful. The special topics up for dis- 
cussion were the Doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Biblical Criticism, the Limits of 
Christian Liberty, Social Ideals and the 
Church, etc. On the first of these topics 
there were two strong papers on the his- 
tory of the doctrine up to and during the 
nineteenth century, by Prof. Hiram Van 
Kirk, of Chicago University, and Prof. 
G. A. Peckham, of Hiram College. The 
first traced the development of the con- 
flict between tradition and authority ; 
Catholicism developing papal infallibility 
and Protestantism verbal inspiration. 
Criticism, lower and higher, came in to 
restore the human factors. Professor 
Peckham claimed that the grammatico- 
historical interpretation is the only one 
that commends itself to all thorough 
scholars to-day, and that the Scriptures 
prove themselves by their power to rise 
above the standard of morality tolerated 
‘in the Bible itself, as is shown in the mat- 
ter of polygamy and slavery. On Chris- 
tian liberty the Rev. J. B. Briney empha- 
sized the difficulty of drawing a sure line 
of demarkation between faith and opin- 
ion and claimed 'that help might be found 
by the two postulates: “ Whatever the 
word of God presents by way of direct 
categorical statement is to be assigned 
to the department of faith.” ‘ Whatever 
is reached by inference, or any process of 
ratiocination requiring the positing of 
premises and the drawing of conclusions 
must take a place among matters of opin- 
ion.” Every individual has the right to 
hold such opinions as come from his own 
thinking, provided they do not conflict 
with any item of faith. Opinions may 
be propagated within limits, but those 
limits are set by faith and by the peace 
and Harmony of the body. Opposition 
to an opinion does not mean curtailment 
of liberty; so charity in all things must 


_ not be so construed as to require the mak- 


ing of concessions to error ; the least sur- 
render or any compromise of truth. The 
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methods and results of textual criticism 
were discussed by Dr. D. R. Dungan, of 
St. Louis, under the heads of (1) The 
Apologetic Method which regards all as 
divine; (2) The Hierarchical, in which 
the church or the priesthood is taken as 
the standard ;' (3) The Dogmatic, or the 
theology of the Fathers, which measures 
everything by Augustine rather than by 
the Bible; (4) The Rationalistic, in 
which what its friends call reason is the 
standard of appeal, and (5) The Induct- 
ive, which accepts what is supported by 
facts, examining all evidence relating to 
the facts before relying upon them as 
such. The topic of the Social Ideas of 
Jesus was strongly presented by the Rev. 
A. W. Taylor, of Cincinnati, who claimed 
that Jesus was not a doctrinaire or a 
socialist ; was essentially inspirational in 
insight and method; cared little for the 
form of institutions ; the most construct- 
ive thought he gave society was that of 
human fraternity founded upon divine 
paternity; the individual is developed 
through service. Jesus gave. no statute 
on the relationship of man to man in the 
industrial world nor in regard to other 
social questions, which must be solved 
according to the general principles of 
his teaching. a 


The project for fed- 
eration of the Prot- 
estant churches of 
Germany, altho not for the first time 
made at present, is now being cham- 
pioned with a vigor that deserves notice. 
The protagonist of the movement is the 
veteran Professor Beyschlag, of Halle, 
who has written in this spirit before, but 
has lately published a fully developed 
scheme of the proposed union. At pres- 
ent there is no official or recognized bond 
of union between the four dozen State 
churches of Protestant Germany, nor do 
they co-operate in any work or enter- 
prise. Unofficially they recognize each 
other, but that is all. Beyschlag proposes 
a federal union to consist of a national 
‘synod of all the State Churches, under the 
general direction of the present Synod of 
“Prussia. The object is to secure co-op- 
eration and a united representation of 
the whole Church over against the State 
authorities and the world without. The 
confessional status of the various 
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Churches is to be left undisturbed, and 
representation of the 6,000 Protestant 
pastors of Germany is to be in accord- 
ance with a fixed ratio. Beyschlag and 
his friends are firmly convinced that the 
plan is feasible and feel sure of the warm 
sympathy and co-operation of the States 
of Prussia, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse 
and Weimar. The Evangelische Reich- 
synode would constitute a bond of union 
between the Churches of Germany as the 
Imperial Government constitutes a bond 
of unity between the two dozen States 
that compose the political federation of 
the country since 1870-71. Germany, 
having just , been united “legally” 
_ through the new imperial code that went 
into operation with the present year, 
seems to be in a humor at present at any 
rate not to oppose seriously this scheme, 
which if realized will be one of the great- 
est triumphs of the spirit of union and 
harmony that the history of the Church 
has recorded. . 


As the time for the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Confer- 
ence approaches, it is evi- 
dent that there has been some misappre- 
hension as to who constitute delegates, 
and the committees in charge have de- 
sired that attention be called to the fact 
that all delegates are appointed by the 
Boards and Societies of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They will pay their own traveling 
expenses, altho reduced rates can be se- 
cured for return trips on application to 
the bureau in charge at the Conference. 
Foreign delegates and missionaries will 
be entertained free of expense. Dele- 
gates from the United States and Canada 
will pay their own expenses, but every 
effort will be made to secure for them 
_ good accommodations at reasonable rates. 
Applications should be made to Arthur 
J. Brown, D.D., Chairman of Hospitality 
Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue. Seats 
will be reserved for delegates at most of 
the meetings, and can be secured by ap- 
plying to the Ticket Committee, Room 
IOII, 156 Fifth Avenue, but their tickets 
will not be good after the commence- 
ment of the exercises. All seats not oc- 
cupied then will be thrown open to the 
public. In order to provide for aH who 
may desire to attend, a full system of 
alternate meetings has been arranged, at 
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which many of the same speakers will be 
heard as in Carnegie Hall, where the 
main meetings will be held. All per- 
sons arriving after the Conference opens 
will find officers of all the committees at 
Carnegie Hall, corner of Fifty-seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue, where any 
desired information will be given. 
ad 


The question is not infre- 
quently raised whether the 
large. amounts of relief 
given at such crises as the present fam- 
ine in India do not, while necessary, yet 
have their unfortunate aspect in tending 
to make those relieved dependent on for- 
eign aid. The following incident from 
the famine experience in 1897 in Eastern 
India among the Telugus is in point. The 
workers had been obliged to forego their 
pay for three months in order to save the 
station from closing the financial year 
with a debt. The famine made the sit- 
uation worse, and a delegation of the 
leading workers came to Dr. Clough, in 
charge of the station, and reported to 
him. He had no money. He had al- 
ready borrowed a considerable sum, and 
could only give them his sympathy. They 
persisted and asked him over and over 
again what they should do. He told 
them to cast their burdens on the Lord, 
trust him and go back to their work to 
live or die at their posts. This did not 
satisfy them, and he then read them the 
story in the seventeenth chapter of I 
Kings, iow the Lord sustained Elijah in 
the time of famine. They remained near 
the house to hold a prayer meeting until 
God should give them light what to do. 
This continued from ten in the morning 
till noon and again from two o’clock in 
the afternoon, while the supplicants sat 
on mats on the ground. They read and 
reread the chapter, talked about it and 
prayed ; acknowledged that it was the one 
thing to do, to trust in God and hope for 
the best, yet they lacked courage. At 
about four o’clock, while the prayers were 
still being offered, a crow came flying 
over the place where they were sitting 
and dropped a fish, a previously unheard 
of incident in Ongole, which fell within 
a yard of where one of the number was 
sitting. He’ picked it up and showed jt 
to the others, who had all heard it fall, 
and immediately. they all believed that 
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God had heard their prayers and that 
they would be filled. Soon afterward 
the executive engineer of the Ongole 
division of the railway made known 
that he wanted 450,000 cubic feet of 
broken stone ballast. Dr. Clough im- 
mediately took a contract to furnish this, 
and by the 1st of February one thousand 
poor people were at work getting good 
tates for their labor. Before this con- 
tract was finished another was taken to 


‘furnish 1,500,000 cubic feet of gravel ten 


miles off. On this task from 500 to 2,000 
were daily employed until September Ist. 


_ All who were able to work had work to 


do and there was no sickness whatever 
and not one connected with the mission 
died while this work was going on. 
Meanwhile the showers came and the 
trouble was over. Dr. Clough says that 
not much evangelistic work was done; 
they did not as a rule receive any con- 
verts for baptism, a few, 165 in all, being 
baptized as exceptions to the rule. Nev- 
erthéless, much practical Christianity was 
exhibited, and Christianity never stood 
on a higher pedestal in the minds of all 
classes and castes than it did at the end 
of the year. The same will be true this 
year. No one need withhold relief for 
fear of pauperizing. 


Sd 


WE have a letter from the Rev. J. W. 
Shanahan, of Harrisburg, Pa., in criti- 
cism of a note published in these columns 
a few weeks ago giving an abstract of 
statements made in,German Catholic pa- 
pers as to the character of the priests in 
Spanish-America. Hesaysthat those state- 
ments are on the face of them incredible. 
Father Shanahan says that he has trav- 
eled all through these Southern countries 
from Mexico to Patagonia with his eyes 
open and that he does not find the clergy 
such as were there described. He be- 
lieves. such reports come from free- 
masons. He says that in Cuba and Porto 
Rico the Spanish Government allowed 
but one priest to five thousand people 
and did not always send the best men; 
that these islands would soon have a 
native clergy and the hostility against 
the priests because they drew their sal- 
aries from Spain would cease. The 
Mexican clergy, he declares, are God- 
fearing, self-sacrificing men, educated 
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mostly in Mexican seminaries; light- 
hearted, cheerful and doing their best to 
elevate the spiritual and social condition 
of their impoverished people. 


....Following immediately upon his 
decision in regard to incense, it seems a 
little strange to find the Archbishop of 
Canterbury promulgating a prayer for 
the dead on the ground that the Church 
of England does not forbid such prayers. 
Dean Fremantle calls attention to the fact 
that the authorities seem to go no further 
than to show that the Church discour- 
aged prayers for the dead but did not 
prohibit them. At the same time it is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. D. C. Lath- 
bury, who has recently retired from the 
editorship of The Guardian, which posi- 
tion he held for so many years, has start- 
ed a new Church of England paper called 
The Pilot. The representations of its 
first number indicate that it is to be a 
distinctively ritualistic organ. Com- 
menting upon the Bishop of London’s 
statement that the object of the Church 
of England on the Reformation was “ to 
turn the mass into a communion,” it pre- 
fers to say that its object was “ to restore 
communion to the mass,” insisting that 
the Eucharist is both communion and’ 
sacrifice. 


....Father Zurcher, the Catholic tem- 
perance apostle of Buffalo, who has been 
disciplined by his bishop for his asser- . 
tion that the mass on All Souls’ Day is 
exclusively meant for those departed 
souls for which no offerings are made, 
and that special demands for particular 
masses should not be made on that day, 
appealed to Archbishop Corrigan about 
two months ago, but has received no an- 
swer. He has given up all hope that the 
Archbishop will pay any attention to his 
appeal. An appeal to Rome would very 
likely be a failure because Father Zurcher 
is suspected of being a liberal Catholic, 
and the liberal Catholics are now utterly 
out of favor at Rome; indeed, it may. be 
said that Archbishop Ireland has lost all 
his influence there. Accordingly Father 
Zurcher has written to his bishop offering 
to.waive the question of his dismissal 
from his parish provided he be allowed 
to retain his faculties as a priest. At 
present he is forbidden to say mass any- 
where. 











Excessive Taxation. 


A LARGE increase of the surplus rev- 
enue Since the beginning of the calendar 
year has suggested at Washington the 
expediency of repealing some of the war 
taxes. The House has asked Secretary 
Gage, in a resolution introduced by the 
Ways and Means Committee, to estimate 
the ‘probable excess of receipts during 
the remaining months of the year, and 
to furnish other facts showing where a 
reduction of taxes should be made, if any 
can be made with safety. The excess of 
receipts over expenditures forthe last 
three months has been $33,250,000. At 
this rate the surplus for the entire year 
would exceed $130,000,000, but the fig- 
ures for this quarter are not a good basis 
for an estimate. For the nine months 
_ of the fiscal year which began on July 
Ist the excess of receipts has been $54,- 
300,000. Expenses have fallen; customs 
income has increased by $26,000,000, and 
internal revenue by $18,000,000. The 
surplus for the entire fiscal year will 
probably be not less than $75,000,000 ; 
for the current calendar year it may ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. Such an accumula- 
tion of money in the Treasury beyond 
the needs of the Government should be 
avoided. Probably it would be safe to 
reduce tax receipts by $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000; and the people would be 
very glad to be relieved of some of the 
annoying taxes of the War Revenue law. 
A failure to reduce taxation may cause 
congestion in the Treasury next Fall, 
when a stringent money market may call 
for measures of relief that would not be 
well received in the great agricultural 
States. Moreover, a just reduction of 
taxation works to the advantage of the 
party in power. 

It is not probable, however, that the 
_ Republican majority in Congress will 

undertake to make a reduction. The 
risk of political disadvantage is too great. 
If a brief bill cutting off certain stamp 
taxes could be put through quickly with- 
out mishap, the action would be taken. 
But there is a popular demand for’ the 
reduction or repeal of tariff duties said to 
be used profitably by trust combinations. 
The Republicans say they would oppose 
any change in the tariff. 
gto 
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crats would insist upon tariff reduction, 
and their speeches and amendments 
might be quite useful to their party in 
the campaign. These complications the 
Republicans desire to avoid. To pro- 
pose reduction of internal revenue with- 
out touching the tariff would give new 
force to the charge of the opposition 
that they are in alliance with trust com- 
binations. It is reported also that there 
would be danger of a successful attempt 
by the brewers to reduce the beer tax; 
and such a result, accompanying a re- 
fusal to disturb the tariff, might affect the 
party injuriously. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the disadvantages attending a 
movement for reduction will be regarded 
by the Republicans as outweighing any 
advantages to be gained. This is un- 
fortunate, for some of the war taxes 
ought to be repealed. A just revision of 
tariff duties which are not required for 
the protection of industries, and some of 
which are abused by combinations that 
export their products, would strengthen 
the Republican party and deprive the op- 
position of an argument now used with 
some effect in connection with its denun- 
ciation of trusts. 


Financial Items 


Witutiam H. Taytor, _ Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange Trust 
Company, has been elected a Director of 
the North American Trust Company. 


.... The growth of our export trade in 
coal is indicated by the shipments from 
Baltimore, which increased from 20,383 
tons in January to 34,000 in February 
and 54,450 tons in March. 


..Dividends announced: United 
States Rubber Co. (common), 1 ‘per 
cent., payable April 30th. United States 
Rubber Co. (preferred), 2 per cent., pay- 
able April 3oth. 


....James H. Hyde and James W. 
Alexander, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and Edgar B. Ward, of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, have been elected Directors of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, of Newark, N. 
J. of which Uzal H. McCarter is Presi- 

ent, 











Investment and Insurance. 


As has already been pointed out, life 
insurance separates broadly into insur- 
ance proper and what ‘is called invest- 
ment. It has also been pointed out—and 
the fact is very significant—that the enor- 
mous increase in the volume of business 
done and risks carried during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years has been very 
largely along the “ investment ” line and 
in response to the considerations which 
usually influence men as to investing. 

It is not within the present purpose to 


set these two against each other or to, 


touch upon the arguments sometimes of- 
fered against the legitimacy of the in- 
vestment idea. In order to meet the early 
objection raised against life* insurance, 
pithily, altho coarsely, expressed, that it 
is “ a game where a man has to die to 
win,” the endowment form was added, 
which expressly excludes the requirement 
of. dying and holds out the hope of win- 
ning by living. The very short term en- 
dowment, distinctly unprofitable in an in- 
vestment view, may yet be highly ex- 
pedient in some exceptional cases, as in 
case of a young spendthrift who is bent 
on running through his estate. As to 
life insurance policies in general, many 
do yield, and some contract to yield, a 
return equivalent to a respectable com- 
pound rate of interest on the premiums. 
The investment form and investment 
phraseology are very much used in the 
practice of the present. For example, a 
quite common mode of approach (which 
must be supposed to have become “ ap- 
. proved ” by its success) is to suggest to 
you that if you will kindly fill out and 
return the blank for date of birth on an 
inclosed form, an offer of a bond at say 5 
per cent. for a term of years will be laid 
before you. Sometimes the approach is 
made ‘hypothetically after this fashion: 
Suppose a strong party (like the United 
States) should offer you a bond (or a 
piece of valuable real estate) on purchase 
by a fixed number of annual installments, 
with the proviso that in case of death any 
installments remaining unpaid should be 
canceled and complete title given to the 
whole, how would that strike you? 
Naturally and reasonably it strikes you 
as a very good thing, and you are favor- 





INSURANCE. 


ably impressed by this mode of presenta- 
tion. The investment view of life insur- 


‘ance—emphatically that which turns. 


upon the prospect of money return to the 
insured himself—and also reasonable 
employment of familiar phraseology, are 
not to be condemned. .To say dogmat- 
ically that life insurance has rightfully - 
nothing to do. with all this and can have 
no fellowship with it is to affirm that a 
vast financial structure has been reared 
through many years upon an unreal foun- 
dation and that the dogmatist is one of 
the few wise men of his time. It would 
be as just to condemn sweepingly all 
“ flexibility ” in modern life insurance 
practice—i. e., the varying modes of pay- 
ing the premium cost in and of paying 
the policy proceeds out; these are many, 
and whoever examines them carefully 
and intelligently cannot avoid being im- 
pressed by the ingenuity and the prac- 
tical adaptability to the needs of life 
which they display. They turn about 
this proposition: Nobody can. foresee, 
now, how he will be “ fixed ” a number of 
years hence, with respect to his money 
resources and the ways and persons hav- 
ing claims upon those resources ; he can- 
not tell now, but he will be able to tell 
when the time comes. Therefore provide 
methods now for securing him a vantage 
position then; this involves making pro- 
vision for something to dispose of, and 
modes of making it—various modes of 
premium-paying (or depositing) and~ 
various modes of policy-paying (or divid- 
ing) thus are balanced, so to speak, like 
the sides of an equation. 

And then, there is no more justice in 
condemning sweepingly the “ invest- 
ment ” method of approach. Life insur- 
ance is a good thing, and every one ought 
to make-use of it—to say this is becom- 
ing as elementary as to say vice doesn’t 
pay in the long run and a good reputation 
is one of the very best pieces of asset. 
It is equally true to say that people ought 
to come after life insurance voluntarily 
and thus save a lafge outlay upon middle- 
men; but it is also true in fact that they 
won't. So all reasonable and truthful 
methods of going after them and interest- 
ing and persuading them are justifiable, 
As a portion of such methods, solicitors 
have got largely into the way of talking 

git 
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very little about. death and very much. 


about life; of coming to.men with busi- 
ness propositions: for investing money in- 
stead of insuring life: The pill:may not 
be less effective because it is sugar-coat- 
ed. But the’coat may be ‘too thick and 
too sweet; the figure being dropped, the 
pleasant approach may be abused. Un- 
questionably -it has been and still is 
abused. 

Under all is the fact of insurance, how- 
ever. Say nothing about life insurance, 
if you will, and avoid mentioning death ; 
it is only death which makes the whole 
thing possible. Did men cease to die, or 
were their deaths foreknown, the entire 
life insurance structure would.,dissolve. 
There is wide room for some pretty deep 
reform about this elementary but neg- 


lected fact. 
& 


PERMISSION to print the following re- 
port of the examiners made to the Audi- 


tor of Nebraska in reference to the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company is given the 
company by that officer, who extends con- 
gratulations upon its splendid condition 
and gives it his best wishes: 


In accordance with your instructions of re- 
cent date, we have examined the affairs and 
condition of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, more especially the busi- 
ness done in Nebraska. We have verified their 
Annual Statement from the general ledger and 
recapitulation books. Each and all of the 
bonds, stocks and real estate mortgages have 
been carefully examined and the cash and bank 
statements checked up to date. -We examined 
the list of resisted claims, and found only one 
in the State of Nebraska. This is an old claim. 
It has been before the courts since 1895 and is 
now in the Supreme Court, the point at issue 
being the validity of the “Iron Safe.Clause.” 
The system of bookkeeping is complete and 
concise, and the check upon each department 
is perfect. We desire to call your attention to 
three items—viz.: Value placed upon stocks 
and bonds, unearned premiums, and reserve 
for contingencies. Comparison of the stock 
quotations of to-day and the company’s in- 
ventory value shows that the assets could read- 
ily be increased at least ten per cent. In the 
matter of unearned premiums, if figured on the 
Nebraska basis, that liability would be reduced 
twenty per cent. The $300,000 reserve for 
contingencies is not required at all by our stat- 
utes. It can thus be seen that if the company 
desired the surplus could readily be increased 
nearly two million dollars. These facts of 
themselves are sufficient to show how conserv- 
atively the company is managed. We are in- 
debted to President Moore for a large amount 
of data placed at our. disposal in the way of 
statistics, which has given us a large and com- 
prehensive history of the company. 
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Pebbles. 


“WHEN is a pun nota Sats “ Usual- 
ly.”"—Harvard Lampoon: c 
-There is considerable politics! Tugela 
River crossing in progress.— he Washington 
ost. 


....-Mrs. Carrie CSiseidiniis Catt, the new 
president of the Woman Suffrage Association, 
will have plenty of work to do in converting 
the doubting Thomases.—The St. Louis Globe- 
Demecrat. 


.. Curious Lady (to little boy wheeling a 
baby carriage) : “ Who is the little baby, Rob- 
ert?” Robert: “He is my cousin.” Curious 
Lady: “Is he a first-cousin?” Robert: “Oh, 
my, no; he is the last one.”—University of 
Michigan Wrinkle. 


-Winifred (reading from novel of the 
period) : “*© Love! Supreme passion of the 
human heart! Mainspring of every worthy 
motive, conservator of society, link that binds 
angels in heaven and mortals upon earth! 
How oft doth selfishness masquerade in thy 
shining garments and unhallowed lips breathe 
thy pure name with malevolent intent into 
trusting ears!’ Don’t you think that’s fine?” 
Claribel: “I think it sounds very punk.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


....Lhe professional humorist was dying. 
He lay in his white, bed in the empty room, 
thinking of the unknown Future.. Then he 
took a pencil and began writing on the wall: 
“When I.am dead ”—he paused, his face pal- 
lid—‘‘ cremate me—in the fireplace in the din- 
ing-room,” he shuddered and went on, “ so 
that my bones may mingle ’—his hand failed 
for a moment—“ with the ashes of the grate.” 
When they found him there was a satisfied 
smile on his white face.—Princeton Tiger. 


....This story is told of a precocious little 
girl of ten. . She is the daughter of an attract- 
ive lady of society whom the family doctor 
was visiting for influenza. He felt her pulse 
gravely and tenderly, holding her wrist after 
the orthodox manner of a ladies’ doctor, as he 
sat beside her in the drawing-room. As he: 
did so he became aware that the child had her 
great grave eyes, full of inquiry, fixed upon 
him. “ You don’t know what I am doing,” 
said the medical man lightly to the young lady. 

“Yes—I do,” was the prompt re ly... “ You 
are making love to mamma.”—Collier’s Week- 


ly. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 29ra. 


Dramond.—1, §; 2, mar; 3, mimic; 4, Sampson ; 
5, risen; 6, con: 7, N. 

CONNECTED STaRs.—lI. 1, V; 2, is; 3, village ; 4, 
slaves; 5, avers; 6, German ; 4, essayed ; 8, ne; 9, 
YD. 1, BE; 2, me: 3, emerged ; 4, ermine ; 5, 
ills ; 6, enlace ; 7, > ag ant; 8, en; 9, T. 

: 2, is; 3, distant ; , stater ; 6, atria; 6, ne ghs; 
7, trahira ; 8, Sr; 9, A. 

frame *‘DouBLE ‘ACROsTIC. —Initials, Rock of 
er eg third apg Sled; e . Nashville, 2: 
yet 2, owls ; 3, ghey y Eee: 5, Oney 6, fre’ 

7, el od: 8, Ris 10, ‘kiss me 
ash a is, move ; 7h arid; 15, po 16, golf; 17; 


0 OP RORE CHaRADE.— Lucifer. 
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Spring 
Medicine 


There's no season when good medi- 
cine is so much needed as in Spring, and 
there’s no medicine which does so much 
good in Spring as Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Tn fact, Spring Medicine is another name 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. }.0 not delay 
taking it. Don't put it off till your health 
tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s 
Sarsapariliila 


Will give you a good appetite, purify and 

enrich your blood, overcome that tired 

feeling, give you mental and digestive 

strength and steady nerves. Be sure to 

ask for HOOD’S, and be sure that you. 
get Hood's, the best medicine money can 

buy. Get a bottle TO-DAY. AlJl drug- 

gists. Price $1. 
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LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 








(Note Blue Signature, J. v. Lhebig, across Label.) 


USED BY GOOD COOKS EVERYWHERE. 








TO CURE A COLD. IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
Had money if it failstocure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 








To their original beauty b 
DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE) Rockwood, 1ai0 ‘Bway sioth 
CLEANED AND RESTORED { 8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 
_ ERR AES Bere a: reotypes er more agen 
— than any other style of picture. 4 ee writes 
or e photograph (copy, of daguerreotype ) [ am de ighted with ; 
feel that really have my dear grandmother with me again." 























We are Selling 


At Our New Store 


(Cycle and Folding) 


ASCOT 
CAMERAS 


at 1 Catalogue 


Prices 
until Stock is exhausted 


—E. W. P., Washington, P.©. Send stamp for circular. 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no. 
one would touch if he saw 
them, undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 






















CAMERAS OF .ALL KINDS 
BUCKEYES KODAKS 
PREMOS — CYCLONES 
and a complete stock of - 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Catalogue Free 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY CO, 


x 122-124 Fifth Ave,, New York 
45-47-49 E. a Ste ra 
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Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish ; and the money is in the 

_ merchandise, not in the box. 














All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 











ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal, 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes’ light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Mactetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Union Stove Works, 


70 BEEKMAN and 66-68 GOLD ST. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 


Manufacturers of the Greatest Variety of 
Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, 
&c., including a general line 
‘of Gas Appliances : 


Gas Ranges, % w Gas Hot Plates, 


Gas Cookers, Gas Sad Iron Heaters, 


Gas Radiators, also Oil Stoves and 


Heaters. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











HOUSE FURNISHING 


and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods 
oni fered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


Tt includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, °, Sands fer 


Crockery, China and Glass, ~—, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
lar and Stable —> 
Silver. plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 

Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
— New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and  eareful 
atten 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Remington 
Typewriter 


renders double the service 
of any other writing 
machine. 
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The Grocer 


who offers an it’s “‘the same as,” “as 
imitation of good as,” etc., gives you 
Pearline a poor imitation of the 
and says ° truth. To geta little more 
profit he’s willing to give 
you all the dissatisfaction 
and therisk. If you want an 
easier, less wearing, more eco- 
nomical way of, washing than wit ith soap, noth- 
ing is ‘as good as” Pearline. ‘ Twenty years 
of use have proved what it will do to save mae and what it 
won't do in the way of harm. 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 





























The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years. 
of continued scientific research | 
has produced is Moller’s. 
It is not so'd in 
| bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 
oval bottle di- 


rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer 3 
‘adulteration is impcssible. It is free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





































THE 


OV10 Dress Shicid 


is the’ only Shield that 
= © contains no rubber. 
Absolutely impervious, 
Absolutely. Odortess. 
Every 
fred. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCBIB 
“ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 














a Ofer ee R aaed : 

| BL. WYYY YY | aoe ; ride £ +h 

CEPT TEEPE One I 0. e W est 
|! . AAAASL : cae For sale by _Leading Jot Jobber snd Retailers and 


@ TREAT & cbllvechn. pe EES Agents, 
7g.and 8p eee * St,,.N. Y. 
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Heat 
Your - 
House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace. 


lf your old furnace has given out see what 

«it will cost to ir it. then write to us for a 

price on anew DIGHTON. When you buy 

a DIGHION you pay for the value of the 

furnace ‘The pro rata cost of the expenses 
of a big city store are not added. 

In every instance where a DIGHTON 
FURNACE has been placed in a new local- 
a. bag have received inquiries from neighbors 
who have been advised to write us. 


It has every Improvement that Improves. 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded 
that you should pay more for some other fur- 
nace until you have full information about 
the DIGHTON from us. 

The dealer in your town or city can fur- 
nish you the DIGHTON at price advertised, 

’ _ but may endeavor to sell you some other that 
he com abe greater ae ton unless you in- 
sist on having a DIGHTON, Every part 
warranted, 

Write for Catalogue. 


DIGHTON FURNACE Co., 


3! “White St., No. Dighton, Mass. 
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Ws. Sloane 


WHOLE CARPETS 


woven to special order to cover 
any floor space, in French Aubus- 
son and Sabonnerie, Berlin, Eng- 








-gsRooms .. 
7 Rooms . . 95.00 
9g Rooms . . 125.00 
PIPING, REGISTERS, 
ETC., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


$75.00 





ASK FOR CATALOGUE 400-V. 


The Globe- 
"Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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GLOBE CARD 
INDEX SYSTEMS 


For keeping records, statistics, 











information of all kinds, classi- 
fied and indexed so any item can 
be found instantly. Adapted to 
some use in every office—to 
many uses in some offices. Fur- 
nished in cabinets, or on the unit 
system capable of unlimited ex- 
pansion. Shipped on approval, 
Our catalogue contains practical 
illustrations and valuable sug- 
gestions. Send for it and men- 
tion the number, 400- V. 


““G-W’”’ pays the freight. 


“Elastic”? Book-Cases, Filing 
Cabinets, etc. 














lish hand tufted and Scotch Che- 
nille Axminster, and in East In- 
dian, Turkish and other fine 
grades. Water Color designs 
prepared and estimates promptly 
submitted. Orders taken now 


' Will be ready for early autumn 


delivery. 


Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK, 
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aah No. sais : 
Palmer’s Latest Hammock 
—fHE— 


UTOPIA 


Adjastable to sitting, reclining and sleeping positions. 
Also Manufacturer of the world-renowned 


PALMER’S 


Arawana and Perfection Hammocks 


; IN OVER 100 VARIETIES. 
Always on sale at all first-class-houses. Catalog furnished 
to the trade only. 


Also Manufacturer of Canopies, Mesquito Nettings, 
Crinoline Dress Lining, Window 
Screen Cloth, etc. 


LE, PALMER, Middletown, Conn, 


New York Office: 62 White Street, 


CARPETS 


NEW SPRING STOCK, consisting of Royal 
Wiltons, Lowell, Bigelow and Hartford Axmin- 
sters, Wilton Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, Three-Ply and New. Weave Ingrain 
Carpets in endless variety. 





SPECIAL. 


Fivé Hundred Rolls of the Oldest and Best 
Makes of Body ‘Brussels from 95¢. per yard up. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
ranerican FLOOR MATTINGS 
AND SUIMER FURNITURE, 


Made from American Grass; 


Especially Adapted for Hotels and Summer Residences; 
‘Artistic and Very Durable. . 


A: practical demonstration. of.its use for wel decoration, com- 
bined with wood-work and color effects, be seen in our New 
Decorative Department, on the 2d floor of our 14th Street front, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 





Nearly everybedy knews that charcoal is the safest and most 


efficient d t and purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken inte the human system for the same pur- 















 sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
eating onions and other odereus vegetables. 


effectually clears and impreves the complexien, it 
eminently safe 







whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and 


ic. . 

It absorbs the injurious gases which cellect in the stemach and 
bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the peisen of 
cal 




















lo 

in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charceal being 
mixed with honey. “v5 

The use ef these lozenges will soon tellin a much im- 

proret cendition of the general health, better cemplexion, sweeter 

and’ purer bloed; and the ‘beauty ef it is that mo possible 

result from their continued use, but en the contrary great 


A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of charcoal, 
says: “I advise Stuart's Abserbent Lozenges te all seen’ suf- 
fering from in stemach and bowels, and to clear the cemplex- 
ion and the breath, meuth and threat; I also believe the 
liver is tly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug steres, and —_ in some sense 
a patent sion. Yet I believe I get more an better charcoal 
in See Absorbent Lezenges than-in any of the ordinary char- 


HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 


Dr. Deane, Dentist, 454 Lexmaton Ave., corner 45th St., received 
Worid’s Fair Award for Artificial Teeth which restore form an 
ex! lon to the face. The. roof of mouth. being with- 
out seam or crevice, are a perfect counterpart of nature, 

These teeth represent the highest art in dentistry. 
















































































| OVER 18 YEARS? EXPERIENCE. 
PATENTS 
TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - COPYRIGHTS 


‘Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates. 


Book on Patents sent free. Patents obtained through 
OSCAR A. MICHEL, Régistered Attorney, 


WILL BE FULLY ILLUSTRATED—FReE 


in the followiag TRADE JOURNALS: ” 
Electricity, Weekly; American Silk Journal, Mi meer 
Housefurnisher, ina, Glass and Pottery Kerew, Mon 
ly. These have the largest circulation gmeons 
capitalists and manufacturers. tWanasomely illus- 
trated and covering a wide field, embracing m cs, 
pe Saws A Engineering, Silk Industries. Housefarnishings 
and Miscellaneous Subjects. Sample copies sent free 
by addressing 


OSCAR A. MICHEL, 
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DEPT. 23, 

302 Broadway, New York. | 
BRANCH: 639 F ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
——————— 

FINANCIAL 
WwrsSTuRImN 


MORTGAGES 


*- and Western Land Bought for Cash. 















































CHAS. E. GIBSON,  -45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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Li 


.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, corner Broad, 
NEW YORK. 





DREXEL & C0., MORGAN, HARJES & CO., 
Cor. of 5th & Chestnut Sts., 81 Boulevard Haussmann, 
PHILADELPHIA. PARIS. 





DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


’ Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities.bought and 
sold on commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Fore 
. Commercial Credits Cable Transfers. C 
Letters for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO., 
No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, - - LONDON. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 

ies. Execute commission orders 





and deal in 
INVESTMENT . SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


Re dmon d, Transact a general 





banking. business. 
Receive deposits 
subject to raft, 
Dividends and _ inte- 
and 


C rest collected 
remitted. Act as 
Kerr & 0. Fiscal Agent for 
and negotiate and 
BANKERS, issue loans of rail- 
reads, street rail- 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. ways, ee” - compe: 
nies, etc. curities 
Members bought and sold on 

commission 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


Piahwate Savontenent Securities. 
List sent on NDENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA ot RRESPO 

RAHAM, KERR ae 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


r&57 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about * $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 








1900 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well > 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last si 
ears have placed over —— 00 without a default 
principal or interest. References. ers, 
= Judges and Business Men for whom I am 

Write for further culars, d for 
h About Oklahoma,” free 


H, H. HAGAN, Gursriz, OKLAHOMA. 


peaiguber. “ 


And Dealers in Government Bonds 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits rerstves, ‘vad interest allowed on balances subject to 





VERMILYE & CO. 


BANKERS, 


aes of the 
New York and Boston 







NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
nee eee 


Letters — Britain,;the Continen ty Investment 
of cabl trenate eK a d col- 
le ers of money an . : 
Credit. lections of drafts for ail’ parte: of Soqusttien 


the world. 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, ,° Siown & Bons, 


ALL CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., - London. 


36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fisk & Robinson 


BANKERS. 
Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 














Travelers’ ie 
lel eetters of Orefltt.| ce 














Blair & Co., 


83 Well 8t..K Y. 


Government and aid Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St, (Bank of Commerce Bidg:), N.Y. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
Members New York 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Stock Exchange 
Investment Department, 
FY Our ial and attrac- 
Send for List of Current Bonds. ,,(0y qecis! and attrac: 
anteed Préferred Stock sent on application, 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 





7% 
vw 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York. Boston. 
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The Trust Co. 
of New York. 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates, 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. 
Transfer Agent, etc. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA bbb 
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DAAAAAAAAAL 44 
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Fiscal and 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S_ PAINE, President. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, ist Vice-Prest. 
OSCAR’ F. RICHARDSON, 2d Vice-Prest, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. . 
George W. Quintard, Warner Van Nor den, 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Willis 8. Paine, 
Jonathan B. Currey, Charles M. Swain, 
James Talcott, ’ mith M. Weed, 
Charles E. Sprague, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Clarence Whitman, John E, Searles, 
Thomas P. Fowler, Edward V. Loew, 
W. Rockhill Potts, Henry C. Brewster, 
Gen. James Jourdan, Ernst Thalmann, 
Richard L. Edwards, Felix Campbell, 
Daniel A, Heald, Isaac E, Gates, 

Colgate Hoyt, 








Morton Irust 
Company, 


38 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $2,500,000 


LEVI P. MORTON, - - Président. 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, - Vice-President. 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, - Second Vice-Pres. 


WM. REDMOND CROSS, - Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

James W. Alexander, 
John Jacob Astor, 

George F. Baker. Jose 
Edward J. Berwind, D 
Frederic Cromwell, 

Henry M. Flagler, 


Hendrix, 


Abram 8S. awh, illiam C. Whitney, 


Issue Travellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Buy and Sell Bills of Exchange. 
Collections on all Foreign Countries. 


National Cash Register 
Company 
7 per cent. Preferred S tock 


To facilitate the settlement of an estate we are able to 
offer subject to prtet sale and change in price, 1,000 
7% preferred stock of the above Company ; par value of $100 
per share. The capitalization of the National Cash Regis‘er 
Company is as follows : 

Common stock, : 

Preferred stock, authorized 





eee weees ewe Fy 6 
’ 
4 aun shares are preferred both as to assets and divi- 
ends, 
The plant of this company is located at Dayton, Ohio. 
The business of this coeporttion is the manufacturing of 
cash registers, autographic registers and similar devices. 


The actual sales for the last four years are reported to 
us as follows : 


WS. 8 OO Rea ee $2,130,482 
189% Be costes cipal oeabarecl cd oedaeetae 2.50 57 
1899 (ii months)... "................--. ss2. 8,626,790 


rofits of this com y, above charges of every 
kind, for the years ending Dooeuber 31, 1898 and 1899, are 
reported to us by officials of the company as follows : 


10ND Fis ie od ceeded 5 ass ++» 590,185 

The dividend requirements on the preferred stock out- > 
standing are $56,000 per annum, the a net. earnings for 

1899 being over ten times this amount. 


Price 110, Retu-ning 63¢ %. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
19 [ilk Street, Boston, Mass, 





& 


° 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK 


Capital, $250,000. Surplus, $50,000. 


President, \ THOMAS L. WATT, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 








Vice-Presidents, ; FRED’K W. LIVERMORE. 


Cashier, 
Asst. Cashier, 


LINDLEY H. HILL. 
FRED’K M. SPENCER. 


Directors. 


THOS. L. WATT, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
HERMANN OELRICHS, 
GEO. B. BROWN, 

JESSE G. KEYS, 


EDWARD E. POOR, 

JOHN McQUADE, 

HENRY MARQUAND, 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY, 
GEORGE S. HART, 
THOMAS H. NEWMAN, 
FRANK B. POOR, 

GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


EDWARD H. LANDON, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 

JOHN E. BORNE, 

SIDNEY DILLON RIPLEY, 
FRANCIS R,. APPLETON, 
AARON S. THOMAS, 
FRANK RUSSAK, 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN. 


FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


S. S. Spalding, Supt. 





Re have sold ourReal-dstateo 
Mortgages fer 2) years without 
at arta and now offer 
Ghoice selected first Mortgages 
Fronv the Wack-wapy belt of Sas 
and Oklahoma. Sayment principal 

and Gh interest quaranterd. 

Send for Famphiet. 


Aho Dunnell &Ena Sw o> 
Hulls Suilding Phila Pac 


‘ddrress Ure Company or SE orse, 
VS. WO Nama SEN 
Aelulon Sudd,, 8 1%. 


BS Hutchinsow, Syracuse, 1.9, 
Ww... Was; West Chester,Sa, 





Not a Dollar Lost 


investors taking loans eect A, us i, the 
in which we have been maki ~ hey 
TRAGE LOANS on lands in the Hard 
Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. We 
personally examine every tract of land offered as 
Coury 7 Write for references and particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO, StANo Forks; wo. 


(Established 1883.) 
THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 
A dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 


“Monday, April 16, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business on Saturday, March 31, 1900 
The transfer books will be closed from April 2 to or 
14, 1900, both days included. 


WILLIAM R DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 21, 1900. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


9-15 Murray 8t., New York, April 5th, 1900. 


The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the 
Common or General Stock of this Company from the net earnings 
of the Company to Stockholders of record at 12 noon, April 14th, 
1900, payable April 80th, 190v. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 noon. April 14th, 1900, and 
reopen at 10 A. M., May 16th, 1900. 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
9-15 Murray St , New York, April 5th, 1900, 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER C&NT. on the 
Preferred Stock of this Company as the third quarterly dividend 
from the net earnings for the fiscal year ending March Sist, 1900, ° 
to Stockholders of record at 12 noon, April 14th, 1900, payable 
April 30th, 1900. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 noon, April 14th, 1900, and 


0 A. M. May 16th, 1900. 
congen 98 es ’ CHAS, R. FLINT, Treasurer. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


New Brunswick, N. J. April 5th, 1900. 


The Annual Mee of the Stockholdersof the United States 
Rubber Pompeny for the ve Seen of Directors, and for the toaae: 
action of any other business which may + wy bps brought be- 
fore the meeting, will be held ‘at_the office of 
et ar ee New Jersey, on 
o’c. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12'noon, on Saturday, April 

14th, 1900, and reopen at 10 A.M. on Wegner: May 16th, 1900. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


SAMUEL P. COLT, Secretary. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


The transfer books of this Company will be closed at 12M. 7 
Stock nd April 14th. RY prevaratory to the Annuel pon So 
ders to be y aes and will be F OOk tenors on Fri sed 
May 4th, 1900. HARLES 


mpany, in 
Tuesday, May 15th, 71900, at 12 





INSURANCE 





1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABIULITIES..........c00seseeeeeeeesnenees 21,835, 114.54 
ORI oniccisickcovtessecvessssscehanmne 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





STATE MUTUAL! 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1900. 





REBT aie cise dhs ctantsnticicdbscdscds tntcthsd $16,109,174 77 
LIABILITIES. .....cccccccccscscccccccccses 14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W.. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; /emorary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 














THE RENT STOPS WHEN 
THE BUILDING BURNS. 


You lose your income till the de- 
stroyed property can be rebuilt and 
put in shape for rental. 

Ordinary insurance only covers 
the actual damage by fire. It does 
not make good the rent you lose 
during rebuilding. If you insure in 
The ContinentTat, a small addi- 
tional premium effects rent insur- 
ance, and secures a continuous 
rental income. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 


46 Cedar Street, - - = New York. 
Rialto Building, - - ~- Chicago, Ills, 


‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES « + © « + «© 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 


Casa distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endo: Mchereon't the casb surrender and Rei 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
—— Statute. 

a. rates, and values for any age sent on application 
tort the Company’s Office 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 

S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Seely. 

AM ERICAN FIRE 
Insurance 

Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 


PRO ROO O Ce eo eer eee ese eer eee e ee EE eeeeseeeeeeeeSESe 
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2,626,441.1 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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THOROUGH INSPECTION 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS .. . 
» OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 


§ ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
| TO PERSONS BY 


| Steam Boiler Explosions. 


J. M. ALLEN, = = President. 


- W. B. FRANKLIN, F. B. ALLEN, 
| Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


> J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINARD, 
; Secretary and Treasurer. Assistant Treasurer. 


-£ Principal Office, HARTFORD, CONN. 











t 
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«THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of the 


AETNA | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1899. 








Cash Capital ........-.-.2.002. $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)......... 3,202,547-53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ...... 76,307.29 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ...... 320,600.63 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) ..... 91,032.70 
Other Claims ..6 66 6s Wess Wes ees - 171,307.98 
Net Surplus ......-..ceeeeeee. 5,157,615.07 
Tae Peete oe Se OE Sk $13,019, 411.20 





Surplus as to Policy Holders ...... $9,157,615.07. 





LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-ONE YEARS: | 
$85,641 ,084.50} 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H., KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General. Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. { W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents, 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE | NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. } BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 











Seow 
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Strongest in the World 





The new issue of Government 
Bonds bears 2°/» interest and even at 
that are selling at a premium. In view 
of this fact, what is your opinion of 
5°/o interest on an absolutely safe 
investment ? Would you be inter- - 
ested in making an investment that 
would give your wife, in the event 
of your death, an absolutely sure 
and guaranteed income of 5°/o for 
twenty years? If so, you would be 
interested-in one of the new con- 
tracts of assurance, issued by the 
Equitable Society, which at maturity 
are paid in interest-bearing securities 
called Gold Debentures. 

These Debentures bear interest at 
‘the rate of 5°/o per annum for 
twenty years, at the end of which 

. time they mature and are paid in 
gold at the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, New York. Having these ad- 
vantages and being guaranteed by 
the strongest life assurance company 
in the world, these Debentures may 
be expected to command a premium 
above their face value in any market 
if offered for sale. 











The Equitable Society 











ATLANTIC 


~ Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorn, January 28d,°1900. 


Th : conformity with the Charter of the 
eine tres, the following statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of Dece , 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 

1899, to 81st December, 1899 $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not caecienae beri ‘ist 

TOMAEF, 10D ican cits aa seve snss svesecdge 967,555-24 


Total Marine Premiums..................-.-- $42133:975-63 


Premiums marked off from ist ea Nid 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899.............. $3,305,179-38 


Losses oy hee: the sam: 
vages, ete.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns 0; werd 65: 
ond Mapensen, $484,296-77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New bse Stock, 
t ; $5.483.944.00 


mpany.. 2, 395,500.00 
and Claims due the Vomany, sats 
1,125,000.00 


Premium Notes ails ‘Bills Receivable 1,00§,756.77 
Cash in _ hands of Euro Bankers 
pay songs hod pol — payable in 


ewes s be hat ty + 
1139-29 
$10,424,130-61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates: of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or the real rer = 
ee on and after Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 


The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders — th their ~ rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tu y; A 
next, from poe oy date all interest anon aah  oeane. 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and a 


ed. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the pages eo A for ee td ending 81st Decem- 
ber, _— for which cates be issued on and after 
esday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK ANSON W. HARD 
VERN CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 


LEVERICH, 


CHARLES 
LEANDER N, YOVELL: 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


GEO 
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rote RAVEN, 
HORACE GRayY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice+Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 sing, Ea STREET, nag YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. mtered at ee: Yerk Pest Office as 
Terms of Subscription, 8 npn od In advance ; one ‘year $2.00. 
Single les, 10. cents. 


aT es over ~ 8, mont old twenty-fi cents. ae 
oanele one vountry in the Postal Guion S136. & year extra. 
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‘ 
LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPIPANY 
I GAO. Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. I QOO. 


Incorporated 1849. | Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1900. 
CASH CAPITAL 1,500,000 DOLLARS. 


ASSETS. 


/Sach on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $ 185,641.49 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
‘Transmission 862,994.68 


Rents and Accrued Interest 48,142.94 
Real Estate Unincumbered 126,400.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 647,800.00 
Loans on Collateral Security 389,525.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 689,155.00 
Railroad Stocks . " 2,391,630.00 
Railroad Bonds 879,500.00 
United States Bonds 938,750.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ; 92,600.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $4,906,939.06 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK : $1.500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance ..1,476,5684.27 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 245,262.45 
NET SURPLUS 1,685,092.34 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 3,185,092.34 
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LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $26,3 16,489.49 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT, SANFORD J. HALL, Sec’y, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t, W. J. MACKAY, Ass’? SEc’y. 
F..H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 
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Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’T MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, 2p Ass’T MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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OCONEE STCHBLULaD. 


) The Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Excels all in 


HIGHEST INTEREST EARNING; 
One: per cent. above that of Any Other Company. 


SAFEST POSSIBLE INVESTMENTS; 
Eighty-four per cent. Real Estate Mortgages and Policy Loans. 


- LOWEST RATIO OF DEATH LOSSES; 


Seventy-five Hundredths of one per cent. 


LARGEST RETURNS TO POLICY HOLDERS; 
Its Dividends Equal if not Exceed those of Any Other Company. 





ASSETS January Ist, 1880, z 
ASSETS January Ist, 1900, ‘ 


$1,520,025.53. 
$23,703,174.36. 





JOHN M, PATTISON, Pres, 


E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. § 





J M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, 
F. B. ALLEN, 
|B. PIERCE ees 
. B BRAINERD - 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900, 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. Sivoo 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims... 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900......seese.-...+--++--4,5051,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B, R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


Vice-President 
‘Second Vice-President 





1900: 





| THE 
American Fire 


_ INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK 
42 CEDAR STREE1. 


Dec. 31, 1899. | 
‘CASH CAPITAL . $400,000 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 107,683 09 — 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 549,222 73 
Reserve for all other Claims 63,088 0 
Net Surplus 331,840 21 
TOTAL ASSETS . $1,451,834 04 





| G..S. A. YOUNG, President. 


) WALTER S. ALLEY,: Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
. EDWARD. MEINEL, Asst Sec’y... ..-..7 
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This Perfect System 
of heating guarantees a warm, even, healthful 
temperature at all times. It is economical in fuel; durable in con- 
struction; free from dust and gas so.common with hot air furnaces, 
and always gives satisfaction. Now is the season to install it. 
For sale through. the trade. Ask for and insist on the use of the 


GURNEY. 


Write For Handsome lilustrated Book Entitled “How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


GURNEY HEATER MANUFACTURING CO., ’*******nosrox, ‘nisss™ “°° 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 18th Street, N. Y. City. 
WESTERN SELLING AGENTS, James B. Clow & Sons, 222-224 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Glenwood Home Grand range | 
with its oven lined with asbestos 


baked at once. The only range made that will bake exactly even anywhere in 
oven. Write for Glenwood Home Grand illustrated booklet. 


GLENWOOD 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. Sold by leading dealers. 
\ 


keeps an.absolutely even baking heat. 
Two Oven Shelves are used in this range, and three rows of pies or bread may be 
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O’NEI | L 1S Sixth Avenue, 

) 20th to 2ist Street. NY. 

Another Extraordinary Offering of 
Dress Goods! 


We place on sale this week 


another lotét All Wool Homespuns ! 


Regular 1.00 quality, at 


O5¢ Yard. : 


These goods are the same quality as those offered at our sale last week. We guarantee them tr 
be ail wool. They must not be confounded with the cheap, shoddy kind so often offered about town | 
at about this price. They are 50 inches wide and you can have your choice of all the grays from 
light to dark Oxford, tans and blues. 


3a” We will also offer a host of other special values in Black and Colored Dress Goods this 
week. Too many by far to mention here. Just come.and see for yourself. 


Gloves for Easter ! 
Now on special sale, a large purchase of three-clasp and Four-Button Suede sured Pai 
in grays, tans, white, black and modes, worth 1.25, - - - - I. 00 air. 


A complete line of Jouvin & Cie’s celebrated Kid Gloves in all the new spring shades, 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
MODINE 
Che Rartwellse.2e 


EXTENSION 
BOOK CASES 


Selected Solid White 

INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, and Oak, Quarter Sawed 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. ¢ ante Golden An- R 
4 tique or Flemish fin- 
ish, or Mahoganized Birch. Dust Proof, with Glass 
= Doors or Open Fronts as desired. Start with sin- % 
R gle or double dwarf case, extensions added upon the 
top as required, Desk feature a Great Convenience. F; 
Filing Cabinet to match. We especially invite the % 
attention of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, 

i and all who use Book Cases, to these cases, which combine Utility and Beauty at Small Expense. Send 
for further description and prices, delivered at your Railroad Station. Other Book Cases, Ladies’ Desks, 
Music Cabinets, Leather Chairs, Couches, etc. Send for Catalogue. Estimates and Specifications made for 3 
completely furnishing and equipping private residences, churches, public buildings, etc. 


THE HARTWELL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Refer to Market National Bank, ’ ‘ 
i Office and Salesroom, 341 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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